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FAINT HEART NEVER WON FAIR LADY. 


Tus picture, by J. G. Brown, is engraved by 
Mr. Linton, from a photograph by W. Gellatly, of 835 
Broadway. The idea of the picture is evident at a 
glance. It is the old story, which is ever renewed and 
never grows tiresome, of modesty put in the back- 


ground and boldness succeeding. The little girl, as she | 


isa woman, though in miniature, is herself captivated 


with the boldness and dash of her more daring youthful | 


admirer, and, perhaps even despite her better self, leaves 
her more modest gallant out in the cold. No wonder, 
then, that the instinct of the ancients represented 
Fortune as a woman, and blindfolded her, in order that 
she might still less be governed in the dispensation of 
her favors by any other consideration than to the 
boldest rather than the most deserving. 





Supremacy of Law. 


Ir there be one thing worse than bad laws, 
it is having no laws at all, or, what amounts to 
the same thing, that any indivi- 
dual in a civilized community 
should override or defy the laws. 
The distinctive political trait of 
our race is love of personal 
liberty, restrained only by re- 
spect for law as law, and the 
effectiveness of this law lies in 
its being supreme over all alike. 
We are sorry to see that the 
Superintendent of our Police has 
become gradually blind 
maxims on which rest the founda- 
tions of our liberty, and has for- 
gotten in his tilt against the 
courts that he stretches out his 
hand to touch the sacred ark which 
is alike the symbol and guardian 
of all most precious to the people. 
We will concede at once that our 
police courts are not what they 
ought to be, that the justices are 
only too often political partisans, 
and that the past lives and pres- 
ent habits of some of them 
make them unworthy of personal 
esteem. On the other hand, 
their office is respectable, they 
are chosen by the popular vote, 
they are the personation of the 
law, and to degsade their office 
by defiance and contempt is to 
degrade not them alone, but the 
principles they represent. Mr. 
Kennedy may think that an 
elective judiciary is the worst 
possible way of choosing judges. 
A good many people are of the 
same opinion, but they do not, 
therefore, defy the judiciary as 
Mr. Kennedy does. ‘They are 
content to wait for the State 
Convention this summer for re- 
vising the State Constitution, 
when they will endeavor to 
change wk at has proved injurious 
to the public interests, and bear 
with what patience they may in 
the meantime the inconveniences 
of the present system. 





Every reader of the daily 
papers during the past week is 
familar with the facts which 
call forth these remarks. Two 
officers of the police force had 
overstepped the limits of their 
wuthority, and were called be- 
fore a police justice to answer 
for their offense. They plead 
the orders of the Superintendent to treat the 
court with contempt, refuse to give bail in the 
ordinary way to answer the charge before a 
higher tribunal, and are consequently com- 
mitted to Jail. Thereupon the Superintendent 
orders his _— to take no more cases before 
the magisffate, whose perfectly legal action 
has offended his dignity, and they actually try to 
take prisoners out of the dock when Justice 
Connolly unexpectedly appears on the bench, 
ag a temporary substitute for the usually pre- 
siding official. The sequel of the disgracetul 
story is, that Justice Connolly institutes an 
action for hbel against Mr. Kennedy, and when 
the latter appears in court, a wretched per- 
sonal squabble ensues, worthy only of a couple 


| of costermongers on the Five Points. The 





| quarrel between these individuals which thus 


| suddenly flares up, but though indifferent as 
| to the private and personal affairs of Judge A, 
| B, or C, they are far from indifferent to any 
| attack on the supremacy of law embodied in 
them in their official capacity. 

This journal has been among the foremost 
in upholding the New Police System, and we 
are willing to acknowledge that much of its 
efficacy is due to the many admirable personal 
qualities of the present Superintendent. But 


above the police, supreme over both it and us, 
|and that is the law. 

| lives and property is indispensable to our 
| happiness, the feeling of personal security is 


| necessary to our prosperity, but there is some- | 


thing more valuable even than these, and that is 


| the inviolability of the safecuards of our liberties | 


|}and rights. Mr. Kennedy errs like many 
other zealous persons in magnifying his office, 
but afree people is filled with impatience and 
distrust when it sees a purely executive 
office, which it has created and armed with 
strong powers for the protection of peace and 
the prevention or discovery of crime, usurp 
functions to which it is subordinate, and 
instead of carrying out the law, trying to 
make it of no effect. 

There are not wanting, from time to time, 


| indications of the tendency of the police force | 


| to convert extreme rights into unquestionable 


public cares very little about the private | 


wrongs. The instances which we shall quote | 


are taken from the ordinary police reports. | 


| They relate to people who are poor, ignorant | 


and friendless, but who nevertheless are sup- | 
posed to be citizens of a free republic. That | 
they are not able to fight their own battles is | 
no reason they should be oppressed, and a | 
keen sense of justice ought to prompt those | 
who, from their station in life, the police 

dare not harass, to see that their less fortunate | 


| fellow-citizens are not made the victims of 


it must not be forgotten that there is a power | 


The protection of our | 


‘* FAINT HEART NEVER WON FAIR LADY.”—FROM THE ORIGINAL PAINTING BY J. G. BROWN. 


brutality and caprice. The law authorizes the | 
arrest and detention of all vagrants. This 
would be very well if vagrants could be known 
by the color of their skin or the dilapidation of 
their clothes. Unfortunately all outward signs 
of vagrancy are deceptive, and as every now 
and then a vigorous enforcement of the law is 
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ENGRAVED BY W. 


deemed advisable, the police seize men and 
boys, whose generally seedy, woe-begone, and- 
we may grant—even jail-bird looks are evidence 
that the police ought to know them, and whose 
chief critwe seems to be that the police does 
not. Thus in the first Officer Moore 
testifies that he knew nothing against the 
character of the young man he had arrested ; 
he had been in the habit of seeing him for a 
period of about three months ; once saw him 
passing down Greene street; he was doing 
nothing ; once saw him in bed ; and had never 
| known him arrested for any offense. Of course 
the court discharged the prisoner, with perhaps 
a caution not to do it again. There is no 
| ground for supposing that Moore's captive 


case, 





was a bad character. That he was unknown 
to the police is rather a circumstance in his 
favor. It is clear that such arrest is a gross 
violation of the rights of citizens, and that the 
officer has rendered himself liable in heavy 
damages for making an illegal arrest. Stretch 
the application of this principle of arbitrary 
arrest a little further, and we might as well be 
under martial law at once. 

The next case presents still more odious 
features. Jerry Cochlan gets off a Bleecker 
street car, and starts to run. The officer 
knows nothing against his character ; in fact, 
| has only known him twelve hours; he only 
| knows he is running away; and for this 
| terrible and hitherto unheard-of crime, he 
| pursues him, and being unable to run fast 
| enough, fires his pistol at him, and shoots— 
not Jerry—but an _ innocent 
woman in the leg. The same 
night Jerry is arrested, brought 
before the sitting magis- 
trate, charged with vagrancy— 
and it should have been added, 
with being shot at—and is at 
once discharged. But what of 
the wounded woman? Some 
days after, Mrs. Pearsall calls 
upon one of the justices, and 
states that a young woman 
named Williams, living in her 
house, was shot in the thigh 
by Officer Moore, who was 
pursuing a thief (here comes 
the first allegation that Cochlan 
was a thief), and had received a 
painful if not a dangerous wound, 
and was unable to pay for medi- 
cal assistamee. The police head- 
quarters had been applied to, 
but no attention was given to the 
complaint. Now suppose, in- 
stead of shooting a poor, friend- 
less woman, Moore had shot one 
of the belles of the Fifth Avenue, 
would the case have remained 
unnoticed among the columns of 
the daily police reports? If 
Williams dies, will Moore stand 
his trial for the murder—for it is 
nothing less—or will Mr. Ken- 
nedy try to browbeat the courts 
who shall order his arrest? We 
take the ground that the meanest 
and lowest of our citizens are as 
much entitled to the protection 
of our laws as the highest and 
wealthiest; that the law knows 
no distinction of persons, and 
for a free people who value their 
liberties, these usurpations of 
power are intolerable, and must 
be put down. No one can ac- 
cuse us of wishing to interfere 
with the due repression of crime, 
but we insist that this careless 
shooting of innocent passers-by 
is only another development of 
the unchecked abuse of arbitrary 
arrest, and that both the cause 
and consequence must be 
stopped. We want a firm ad- 
ministration of police, not the 
excesses of an undisciplined 
soldiery. 


J. LINTON. 


THE EDUCATION OF WOMEN. 


Tur large number of persons interested in 
the various schemes set on foot for the employment of 
women will perhaps find gratification in the report 
of what has been accomplished by a society in Dublin, 
known as the “‘Queen’s Institute for the Training and 
Employment of Educated Women.” In the year jus 
past one hundred and seventy-five ladies were traine d 
to varioas scientific, artistic, and mechanical pursuits, 
including telegraphy, lithography, coloring photo- 
graphs in oil and water, dasigning for manufactures, 
ornamental writing, book-keeping, scrivenery, and the 
use of the sewing-machine. What an ogreeable change 
the having of something vseful to do must have made 
in the lives of those one hundred and seventy-five ladies ! 
It had been long sai’ that pride and prejudice, being 
unusually strong in the capital of Ireland, would frus- 
trate all endeavors toward the employment of gentle- 

| women; but in the few years that this institute has been 
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in existence seven hundred and cighty-two ladies have 
been trained in various branches of industry, out of 
which number four hundred and thirty-eight now 
maintain themselves by remunerative employment. 
This is a fact which should encourage those timid 
persons who have hitherto preferred proud poverty 
w.th dependence, to independence and profitable work. 
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Norice—We have no travelling agents. All 
persons representing themselves to be such are im- 
postors, 
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° NOTICE. 


Manvscrirts must in all cases be aceompanied with 
the rcal name and address of the authors,and with stamps 
for their return, if unacceptable. The utmost care will 
be taken and ali possible expedition used with regard 
to them; but it must be understood that the Editor is 
not responsible should a MS. be mislaid or lost. All 
Communications, Books for Review, et:., must be ad- 
dressed to Frank LESLiz, 537 Pearl street, New York. 














An Acceptable Present. 


Wrrn No. 21 of Frank Lestre’s Boys’ anp 
Grats’ WEEKLY we give to every purchaser a copy of 
the beautiful and popular engraving, entitled, ‘‘ Grant 
in Peace.” It is the same picture that we presented to 
the buyers of No. 39 of THE Curmney CorRNER, and 
which enlarged the circulation of that well-known and 
favorite journal. As it met with such a hearty welcome 
from the grown-up patrons and parents who patronize 
the latter publication, we have thought it would be 
likewise a pleasing gift to all the Boys and Girls who 
read the WEEKLy. The portrait was photographed 
expressly for Frank Leslie by Wenderoth & Co., of 
Philadeiphia, aad is a fine work cf art, worthy of a 
frame, . 








Seward—Motley—McCracken. 


Ir was only due to the distinguished charac- 
ter of two of the persons in this triangular 
fight, and the obscure position of the third, 
that the whole of the case should be published 
before one came to any decision on its merits. 
It is not often that journalists are thus favored. 
They have frequently to write on passing events 
on only partial information, and arguing from 
what is known to what is unknown, endeavor 
to arrive at conclusions which time shall verify 
and confirm. But in this case there is nothing 
wanting. The prologue and epilogue are 
before us. Each player has acted out his part; 
and whether we look upon it as a moral drama 
or screaming farce, it is at all events complete. 
The public has the customary right to call the 
performers before the curtain, and it would 
cause no regrets if it were announced that this 
was a last appearance, and for this night only. 

There can be very few of our readers who 
are not acquainted with the main facts of the 
case. Mr. Geo. W. (we presume, Washington) 
McCracken is an American citizen traveling in 
Europe. He is young, and his fervent patriot- 
ism is alarmed at finding that many of our 
Ministers and Consuls abroad hold different 
opinions on home politics from his own. And 
he finds, moreover, that these opinions differ 
materially from those he supposes the Execu- 
tive at Washington to hold. The idea gains 
strength in his mind that in this want of har- 
mony there lurks disgrace to our national 
honor. He broods over this calamity; it dis- 
turbs his rest, so that he is forced to fly from 
one capital to another, if haply he may find 
aman after his own heart—a pure Johnson 
Democrat—a Northern blade with a Southern 
handle; he sends emissaries into Africa; his 
researches extend to the confines of Europe— 
but all in vain. At length his wrath blazes 
into a flame, and he soothes his mind by writ- 
ing a letter to the President, of so unique a 
character that it ought to be omitted in no 
collection of curiosities of literature. We are 
left in the dark as to how the knowledge of the 
facts he dwells upon was obtained, whether 
from the confidence of after-dinner chat, the 
gossip of the chancellaria, or the whisperings 
of grooms and underlings in ante-chambers. 
Such as it was, however, it met with no slight 
attention at Washington. Perhaps the evident 
purity of the writer’s motives gained him a 
hearing where the unspeakable baseness of the 
spy and informer would have been simply 
revolting. He desired no office, wished for no 
reward—not he. If his slanders and tittle- 
tattle about the private lives and the personal 
opinions of his country’s representatives could 
lead to their dismissal, the smiles of his con- 
science would be all the recompense he sought. 
Why should he not be believed? At least 
some of our Ministers and Consuls might be 
put to the torture of the question. If they 
denied that they were drunkards, avaricious, 
and ill-tempered, why, no harm was done; if 
they confessed, all the more glory to the new 
style of Government spy! Perhaps it was 
never expected that any one of them would 
resign and force the public disclosure of the 
weapons they were attacked with. 

The public has yet to learn, what is now hid- 
den in the archives of the foreign office, how 
each of our representatives who fell under the 
displeasure of Mr. McCracken received the 


suppose that Mr. Motley was the only one put 
on his defense—that a sneer at Mr. Seward 
would be punished more severely than corrup- 
tion, drunkenness, or revilings at the President 
himself. Shall we ever know what Murphy, 
Hall, Perry and Morris have said or done to 
absolve themselves? By what Submission or 
conciliatory arts they have averted the thunder- 
bolts of Washington? Are they less sensitive 
of their honor than Mr. Motley? This gentle- 
man resigned his appointment instantly on 
hearing that so foul an aspersion on his char- 
acter had been thought worthy of serious 
attention by his official superiors. Are we to 
suppose that his fellow-representatives swal- 
lowed the pill he indignantly rejected? We 
may remark, however, that Mr. Motley’s letter 
hardly comes up to what might have been ex- 
pected from so practiced a writer. Of course he 
is very angry. Itis not often in a lifetime thata 
man has so fair a chance as he had to catch 
his adversary off his guard, and deal him a 
blow the mark of which he would carry tor 
ever. If Mr. Seward has got off more cheaply 
than he deserves, he owes it either to Mr. 
Motley’s forbearance, or to his inability to 
make the most ot the advantage offered him, 
and certainly not to any want of energy in his 
own attack. 

The lesson which has been taught to our re- 
presentatives abroad is one by which they can- 
not fail to profit. Mr. Motley’s is not the first 
instance of man’s practice falling below his beau- 
ideal of excellence. The example of his favorite 
historical hero, William the Silent, might have 
taught him the advantages of reticence of 
speech. Perhaps he never imagined that there 
was “a chield” around him ‘takin’ notes,” 
and he may be excused if in his experience of 
human baseness he had never met with a 
McCracken. 

It is rather trying to one’s equanimity to be 
laughed at, and there is a double sting in ridi- 
cule when we are conscious that it is deserved, 
but we must make up our minds to whatever of 
sarcasm or lauyhter this unfortunate incident in 
our diplomatic history will be greeted with in 
Europe. We can afford to be indifferent to the 
abuse of our enemies, but it is hard to bear the 
half-suppressed titterings of our friends. Mr. 
Motley may not be distinguished in diplomacy, 
but his reputation as an historian and an ac- 
complished scholar is universally recognized. 
Mr. Seward has not generally been accused 
of want of courtesy, and that the former 
could be driven to resign his post as our 
representative at Vienna, and the latter have 
allowed his fair fame to be tarnished by 
the stupid fabrications of such a nonentity as 
McCracken, is one of those curious misadven- 
tures which we wonder at, while we deplore. 
It were much to be desired that the whole 
affair could be blotted out of our history, but 
as this cannot be, let us lay the lesson to heart, 
take care whom we invite to dinner, and treat 
all tale-bearers as the common pests of society. 








School Flogging. 


Tuere is nothing new in the remark that 
there is a fashion in crimes, as in all things 
else. The philosophy of the phenomenon has 
however yet to be discovered. Why child- 
murders abound at one time and then cease 
for a season, why garroting has its ebbs and 
flows, are facts just as inexplicable as why 
suicides in Paris regularly prevail in one 
month of the year more than in anotber. The 
theory of imitation fails to account satisfac- 
torily for all this observed in these curious 
perversions of the human mind, for we find 
that the same freak will often seize numbers 
of people at the same time, acting independ- 
ently of one another, as for example, we find 
that nearly a dozen persons took the oppor- 
tupity of the recent fatal occurrence at Re- 
gent’s Park, London, when upward of forty 
people perished by the breaking of the ice, to 
absent themselves from their homes, leaving 
their relatives to suppose that they had been 
drowned. . 


The latest instance in our own country of 
this epidemic in crime is tound in the unusual 
predominance at this time of complaints against 
school-teachers for inhuman punishment of 
scholars. It was only lately in this journal we 
drew public attention to a case of this kind in 
New Haven. The good people in Boston have 
been obliged to correct similar abuses of au- 
thority in their schools, and have been dili- 
gently searching for some invariable rule to be 
applied to this matter of school discipline. This 
they will probably find when some method 
is invented of making all children grow alike, 
and not till then. Close upon these matters, 
traveling Westward, as is the manner of epi- 
demics, comes the case of Joel Lindsey, who 
beat his infant till he died, in order to break, 
what he thought, was a rebellious and willful 
spirit. That he was not hanged in order to 
deter other demoniacs like himself from simi- 
lar crimes, may be owing to the popular belief 
that the worst infliction on him would be his 
own life-long remorse, forgettul of the only 
true theory of capital punishment, which is, 





news of his impeachment. It were unjust to 


not the correction of the offender, but the de- 





terring others from the commission of crime. 
It must also be remembered that as we travel 
Westward, we come into a peculiar stratum 
of feeling as regards the penalties of crime 
—into a region where Mary Williams is re- 
ceived with honors, and Mollie Trussell is 
pardoned by ‘‘the eminently respectable and 
powerful influence brought to bear in her 
favor.” 

Still further West, we find a school-teacher 
again before the courts for barbarous usage of 
a pupil. In St. Louis it is that Miss Penny is 
tried for abuse of her authority, is found guilty 
by a jury, and—with true Western leniency— 
is fined one cent! 

The question of flogging in general assumes 
a wider range when we look toward the South. 
In North Carolina no penitentiaries exist— 
at least did not before the war—and the usual 
punishment for crime was public flogging and 
exposure in the stocks. The old Roman 
law, as the extent to which flogging might be 
carried, was observed in the regulation limiting 
it to forty stripes save one. ‘fo the Northern 
mind such chastisement is peculiarly odious. 
We contend that it is degrading to the criminal, 
and we banish both this, and the still more 
revolting practice of branding, from our code. 
We may, perhaps, soften our invectives against 
flogging when we learn that, in England, after 
having been abolished for many years, for the 
same reasons that lead us to detest it, its re- 
vival in a modified form has been found neces- 
sary, and that for certain classes of criminals 
‘‘to be privately whipped in jail” is found in 
practice the most effectual punishment that 
can be devised. The true ethical principles 
on which minor punishments should be con- 
ducted is a subject worthy of a much more 
lengthened consideration than we can give to 
it here. What is found indispensable in the 
family cannot be altogether wrong when carried, 
under proper restraints, into public schools, 
or the discipline of our prisons. For the 
present, however, we must content ourselves 
with having pointed out the recent cases, 
where its application has been abused. 








A Plea for our Waifs. 


One of the most painful sights that can 
meet the eye of any person of common sen- 
sibility is the number of destitute children, 
either prowling about our thoroughfares at 
night, lurking behind half-closed doors, or 
standing with broom in hand, barefooted in 
the cold, pitiless storm during the day. 
So fatally true is it that ‘‘habit is second 
nature,” and that familiarity ‘‘ breeds con- 
tempt,” that tathers and mothers of families 
who would sacrifice their wealth to save their 
little household gods from vice or misery, pass 
by these poor little victims of a false social 
system as though they were blocks of stone. 
How is it that the kindest-hearted men at home 
turn their hearts to marble when they come 
into the streets? One would imagine, if daily 
experience did not teach the reverse, that the 
brightness and glow of their own firesides 
would follow them when they went abroad, and 
every contrast to the glory of their own house- 
holds would only excite in them the deepest 
commiseration, and hasten their relief of all 
the misery they saw. Does the world’s eye, 
like Medusa’s gaze, turn them into stone? 
Are they ashamed to show their humanity 
before the mixed audience of their fellow- 
creatures? Does charity begin and end ‘at 
home”? Or is the amount Of misery they 
know they would witness if they opened their 
eyes and ears, so appalling, that, to save them- 
selves pain, they remain willfully ignorant of 
it? Or, once more, do not most people silence 
their impulses with the theory that it is no 
charity to give to beggars, and that public 
institutions are provided for all the needy, if 
they would only avail themselves of such 
modes of benevolence? We are perfectly 
aware, while asking these questions, that to 
relieve a thousandth part of the misery and dis- 
tress one sees every day in our streets would 
beggar a millionaire for his life, while it would 
only help the objects of his charity for the 
day. 

Individual effort, like Quixote’s philanthro- 
py, would only create more evil than it cured. 
The solution, therefore, rests with the com- 
munity ; but as what is everybody's business 
is nobody’s business, the work is never done. 
All that a journalist can do is to call public 
attention to the evil, in the hope that some 
persons who have the will, as well as the 
ability, will inaugurate some means to dimin- 
ish it. 

Independently of its disgrace to our civiliza- 
tion, our destitute population—especially chil- 
dren—form a floating pestilence directly affect- 
ing the morality and happiness of every house- 
hold ; for it is self-evident that the neglected 
childhood running riot in our midst resolves 
itself either into wantons or thieves, and bears 
fruit in the ruin of our youth and the robbery 
or murder of their sires. 

Retribution is the most unerring of all hu- 
man laws, and the apathy which our wealthy 
citizens show toward the nomads of the streets 





is terribly avenged upon their domestic trea 
sures. Selfishness alone, therefore, should 
induce some benevolent action toward these 
outcasts, lest, like the evil spirits in Scripture, 
they turn again and rend us. Prevention is 
not only better but cheaper than cure, and a 
little attention paid by the police to these poor 
children, when they: are in the pupilage of 
vagrancy, would save much trouble, suffering 
and expense when they graduate into crime. 

Surely some plan might be adopted by the 
authorities to relieve the city of this crying 
evil, for it has a barbarizing influence on the 
public mind. Nothing renders mankind so 
cruel as the continued exhibition of wretched- 
ness and suffering. Its contemplation cannot 
fail to render us indifferent to pain ; and many 
@ man becomes callous to the misery of those 
around him from the mere effect of the petri- 
faction of a naturally kind heart when long ex- 
posed to this hardening process. A stone can 
be worn away by the continual dropping of 
water, and so these recurring and unceasing 
spectacles of wo¢ and want annihilate all that 
is tender and sympathetic in the heart of man. 
We are convinced that if a few Christian men 
and women were to busy themselves about 
these stray children as much as Mr. Bergh 
does about the quadrupeds, they would earn 
the gratitude of the community, and diminish 
much crime and suffering. 








TOWN COSSIP. 


A riz like that of a week ago which burned 
out Messrs. Chittenden & Co. makes a feature for the 
week. It cannot escape the notice of even the most 
incurious non-observer who forms a drop in the stream 
that flows up and down Broadway daily. It stops the 
circulation in the street, and forces the human current 
to eddy down the side streets, and struggle along its 
way as best it may. And then the blackened, staring 
walls, the windows without glass and bare, the barrier 
across the sidewalk, or in this case the entire absence 
of the sidewalk, it having been actually swallowed up 
in the raging heat of the fire, the constant cluster of the 
industriously idle people who appear to be ubiquitous 
and inexhaustible, who gather so instantiy and inevit- 
ably whenever an excuse offers in a crowded city like 
this, reiterate for weeks the appeal to the attention of 
every passer-by. In this case also the building de. 
stroyed is one of the features of the street. It is about 
the only remnant in Broadway of the classical wave 
which swept over the country some years ago, leaving 
it dotted all over with what are called structures in the 
classic style. The main features of these were pedi- 
ments, porticos and pillars. Sometimes, as in the case 
of this building just destroyed, we had a pediment and 
pillars without a portico, but as a general rule, witness, 
for example, the building at the head of Broad street, 
now used for the Sub-Treasury, the entire three were 
considered necessary to form the artistic unity so de- 
sirable in buildings of the classic style. They were the 
three P’s as necessary to a correct building as the three 
R’s, reading, riting and rithmatic, were held by the 
famous school commissioner to be indispensable to a 
complete education. This classicism was, however, 
only of short duration. It was never anything but an 
excrescence, and never took any real hold of our na- 
tional life and became part of our architecture, as ar- 
chitecture is an expression of the national culture. The 
term American architecture may seem strange to the 
pedapts, who study the art only in books, but there is 
such a thing, and as can easily be shown, it has had, as 
all styles of architecture, a regular growth and a series 
of phases. The indigenous styles of domestic archi- 
tecture vary according to the climate and the various 
degrees of settled culture which mark the various lo- 
calities in which they flourished. They are ofall shades, 
ascending in a scale from the log-house of the pio- 
neer to the stone mansion of the wealthy land-owner. 
Can anything more suggestive be found than the New 
England farm-house, with its homely thrift, and in its 
very ugliness having a certain charm of domesticity, 
which expresses the hard character of the people, but 
their love of home and their manly virtue also? The 
barn, too, which is generally made more prominent and 
larger than the house itself, shows the tenor of their 
lives, and the relative importance they attach to the 
useful and the simply decorative or luxurious. From 
these, then, to the villages and the towns, where the 
carelessness of the country, regardless of public opinion, 
becomes modified, in a direct scale, h neater 
fences, smarter front doors, and more sightly arrange- 
ment of the offices, up to the spruceness of pavements, 
sidewalks, and regular blocks of buildings. Another 


of brown stone, cut and dressed out of the bould- 
ers on the land, and an air about everything as 
though life was not made the eager and uneasy scram- 
ble that itis further North. And then the plantation 
houses of the South, with their look of easy, lavish hos- 
pitality, a piazza surrounding the whole structure, made 
and used evidently for shade and lounging, the eviden- 
ces of want of care and thrift, and unmistakable signs 
of the eral shiftiessness inseparable from the e: 
ence slavery. To go through the whole country 
would be to write a volume, and a most interesting cone 
could be made were it written in the right spirit. The 
religious architecture has had its phases, The old New 
Engiand church, as ugly and ovely as Puritanism, 
even its pews as uncomfortable as the worst dogmas, 
whose elucidation occupied the pastor and enchained 
the godly of his flock for hours, snows that it is impos- 
sible for a people to build without infusing someth: 

of their own nature into their work. We always buil 
better than we know. And now the present style of 
church architecture is quite as expressive of our present 
religious condition as any architecture ever was. We 
deal with the old styles of building and with the old 
forms of faith as little girls play with dolls. To see how 
they fondle them, caress them, scold them, dress and 
undress them, talk to them, and play with them, you 
would feel certain that they believad them to be livi 
and sentient creatures. But watch them closely, an 
you will notice sometimes that in arranging their clothes 
they will not hesitate to stick a pin into their very 
centres. We are, in these matters, only children of 


— growth. 
‘he disaster in Regent’s Park, in London, has been 
the cause of some most singular developments, which 
throw a wonderful light upon many e received 
conventionalisms of life. It appears th@t some eight 
or nine persous seized the opportunity thus offered for 
disappearing. That without any previous consultation 
this idea should have occurred such a number of 
persons is suggestive of how general invest be we dis- 
content with the surroundings of life. Veuillot, in his 
“Oders of Paris,” gives a most amusing picture of 
how easy it is to become a suspected person, but how 
almost impossible to become really so politically ob- 
noxious as to force the government to proceed legaliy 
mst you. This was in France. One of the most 
cases that ever occurred in England was that of 
a scientific man who maintained that no message bad 
ever been sent through the first cable, Many influentiay 
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bring matter before a court of law, and to this end 
hit upon the following novel ex t. He resolved to 
insult Mo mages & cumne ce pu lic a way that he would 
de forced to take legal notice of it, and then he could 


on gy ay =e om © Gav ee > 

was crazy. pursuance o pulled 

nose of the mayor at a public dinner, but he failed to 
out the whole of his programme, and ly 


is suffering under the imputation of being crazy. 
There may be rare instances of men who their 
entire lives without doing or suff an, which 


they would wish to chet’ But it is doubtful, and cer- 
tainly the large majority of us would be delighted at 
times if we could turn over a new leaf, and begin 
life afresh, keeping nothing of the past except 
Tt te not auteide, thet 12 ese 9 but a fresh 
QD . is easy eno’ a 
life, new surro and a new r How 
y we would apply our cagenaies, and how 
beau tbis new life would be. e should feel that 
it should be as different from the old as that of the 
butterfly is from the catterpillar. But, unfortunately, 
itis impossible. We cannot put off our history 
as we would a worn-out suit of clothes; we have to carry 
it with us tothe grave. As the body, though constantly 
changing, still & power to assimilate its new 
cles in the likeness of the old, so that though, 
physiologists tell us, the body is renewed every seven 
‘years, we still preserve our identity, looking only 
older, so is it with our characters, they only harden. 
The number of persons, owever, who a to get 
rid of themselves, committing a sort of moral suicide, 
is probably very targe. There are constantly stories of 
missing persons. Probably the majority of us know at 
pd one such = - own ——— ste : 
of the 8 who thus try to escape from themselves 
succeed in dndine that they have become butterflies? 
This is a singular question. There is a charmingly 
suggestive story by Hawthorne ofa man who disappeared 
for over twenty years, and-finally returned as mysteri- 
ously as he went, e had lived the whole time in the 
next street, having a room from which he could observe 
his wife every day. Hawthorne makes of the story one 
of his curious psychological studies. 

* & general rule anonymous communications are 
consigned to the waste basket, but it may be worth 
while to pages to the author of one, who took this 
method of 6 iy | ignorance of the mistletoe and 
holly, that if he lives longer and learns more, he will 
be more careful in making gratuitous displays of his 
“Tittle learning.” 

The pubic spirit of Brooks, the shoemaker on Broad- 
way, who during the recent reign of slush, has, at his 
own expense, kept a band of workmen employed in 
keeping clean a crossing through the mud, is well de- 
verving of notice. He has had made, and exposes at 
his door, a photograph of the workmen who hav: done 
60 much for the comfort of the public during the reign 
of slush, which should attract the grateful attention of 

passers-by. 
Amusements in the City. 

Opera has entered very largely into the composition 
of city amusements during the week closing with 
Wednesday, February 20th. At the Olympic the Ger- 
man Opera Compavy have continued fairly successful, 
as an attraction, and their performances have deserved 
even better recognition. They have produced,as an entire 
novelty to New Yorkers, Nicolai’s ‘“‘Merry Wives of 
Windsor,” with the really wonderful Falstaff of Mr. 
Hermans and the three female ré/es well filled by 
Mesdames Rotter, Fredrici and Johansen; they have 
repeated “Faust,” revived “Stradella” (not fore 
given here since the Stigelli days); and they have 
introduced one more at least quasi-novelty, in the 
“Czar and Carpenter,’”’ which took its place on Satur- 
day the 16th. On Monday evening the 18th, however, 
the dramatic season re-opened, with the “Streets of 
New York,” the leading characters in the hands of Mr. 
Mortimer ( er), Miss Newton, Miss Agnes Land, etc. 
*** Atthe ich Theatre, meanwhile, Signor A. L. 
Mora has been meeting with something more than an 
yim @ success, with an Italian company of which Mad. 
Altieri is the prima donna, Signor Irfre the leading 
tenor, Signor Fortuna the baritone, and the impressario 
and conductor, Signor Mora himself. They began the 
season with “‘ Traviata” and have followed it with ‘‘ Tro- 
vatore” and other favorites, very well given, and the 
| te epee os especially, at once establishing herself asa 

vorite of limited powers but excellent method and true 
earnestness, * * *In connection with current opera it 
should again be remarked that the Maretzek openin 
season at the rebuilt Academy is near—the grand Ba 
a’Opera to take place there on Friday evening the 1st 
March, and the opening opera to follow on Thursday 
evening the 7th, * * * At Wallack’s the “‘ Dangerous 
Game, before ken of, proves to be a worthy 
orite, the piecé itself a creditable adaptation from 
the French “ Bons Villegois’”’ of M. Victorien Sardou, 
by Mr. Young, of the Wallack company, its scope some 
severe and well-deserved hits at the meddling of coun- 
try le, and the leading parts all cassia well 
rendered by Mr. J. W. W: as the Baron, Mr. Gil- 
bert ss Morrison, Mr. Robinson as Henri, Mr. Young 
(the author) as Floupin, Mr. Holland as Gringoire, Miss 
Jennings as the Baroness, Miss Henriques as Genevieve, 
etc. e comedy is light and sparkling, though with a 
dash of serious interest—draws well, and run for 
weeks if permitted. * * * At the New York Thea- 
tre a very agreeable change was made on Monday the 
llth, in the ‘uction of the ‘‘ Ticket-of-Leave Man,”’ 
the of erley admirably rendered by Mr. G. H. 
Clarke, and the other parts more than creditable in the 
hands of Mr. Bland as Melton Moss, Mr. Jamieson as 
Dalton, Mr. Baker as Hawkshaw, Mr. Gomersal as Green 
Jones, Mra. Gomersal as May Edwards, Mrs. Wilkins 
as Mrs. Willoughby, etc. On Monday evening the 18th, 
however, the attractions were varied by a successful 
first ap: ce of the Californian and Anstralian come- 
dienne favorite, Lady Don, of whose success some- 
thing more next week. * * * Neither at the Winter 
Garden, Niblo’s or Barnum’s has there been any change, 
the three attractive features severally remaining—the 
“Merchant of Venice,” the “Black Crook” and the 
“ Ubristian Martyrs.” * * * At the Broadway the 
Worrell Sisters have continued their successful round, 
with the features before noted, but give place on Mon- 
day evening the 25th, to Mr. and Mrs. Barney Williams 
in their Irish and Yankee alties. * * * There 
is very little special interest in musical circles outside 
the operatic presentationsand promises. * * * Mr, 
Edward Mollenhauer, the maestro and violinist, how- 
ever, was presented with a valuable service of plate at 
the testimonal given him at Irving Hall on Saturday 
evening the 9th—a merited compliment, * * * A 
ee Charity Concert in aid of the Ladies’ Southern 

lief Association was given at Irving Hall, on Saturday 
evening the 16th., Miss Kellogg, Madame Gazzaniga, 
Miss Phillips, Signor Brignoli and other first-class 
talent assisting. * * Mr. and Mrs. Howard Paul 
seem to have enraptured the Bostonians, judging by 
the excellent houses reported, the warm applause and 
favorable notices. * * * Both Mr. Jobn Brougham 
and Mr. Dan Bryant have been in town during the 
week, the former on his way East, and the latter re- 
called from the West by serious illness in his \ 
* * * Mr. W. H. Whalley and Miss Fanny Herring 
oo remained the features at the ae | Fh 
es suppl a e New 
fork rm al * * # The Fire ent ball takes 
ay at the Academy of Music (its use) on Thurs- 

y evening, February 28th. 








ART GOSSIP, 


Tuomas Hicxs, whose portrait of Edwin 
Booth as lago must be familiar to many of our readers, 
has nearly finished a portrait of the same popular young 
actor in the character of Shylock. The action chosen 
is that of the Jew as he turns to address Antonio, after 
having crossed the Rialto. 

A large picture, representing Richard Cour de Lion 
rescuing Christian women from captivity, is now to be 
seen at Schauss’s. It is the work of Adolf Teichs. 


Constant Mayer, who bas lately set up his easel in , whem Dr. Parker, who 





One of the studios at 82 Fifth Avenue, corner of Four- 
teenth Street, will have at least two pictures in the 
coming exhibition of the Academy of Design. One of 
these will be a companion to “Love’s Melancholy,” 
which was one of the attractive pictures at last year’s 
exhibition. A picture of Italian boys—street musicians 
—is near completion, and will probably appear on the 
walls of the Academy. M. Mayer has pearly finished 
his picture of “The Convalescent,” which he is paint- 
ing for the gallery of Mr. Yeaton, s well-known con- 
noisseur of Brookyn. This composition is life-size, and 
represents a scene in a massive stone doorway. A lan- 
guid, pale girl, of the blonde type, is seated in a chair, 
attended by one of darker complexion. The contrast 
of character here is very marked, and the picture is 
painted with great force and brilliancy of color. It is 
the intention of the artist, we believe, to place it upon 
exhibition when finished. 

We have me A on in i oe A ha Daihen ged | 
very pleasing jus ii an 
intented, we Datloret te figure at the. Academy exhi- 
bition. From the ed rocks with which the fore- 
— is piled a view is had of distant hills and dales, 

e — eric effects of which are rendered with great 
power ani . Itis an autumnal scene, the leaves 
of the birch-tree of their palest yellow, and the 
many gorgeous tints of the fall season being harmo- 
niously arranged throughout the composition. 

8. R. Gifford has in hand several pictures for the 

exhibition. One of these is a sea-beach scene 
with a heavy surf, through which fishermen are launch- 
ing their boats. 

Among the pictures by which De Haas is likely to be 
represented on the walls of the Academy is a large land- 
scape of mountain stenery, upon which the artist is 


now a. 

There shortly be placed on public view two pic- 
tures just completed by Granville Perkins. Both of 
these are compositions ign American tropical scenery, 
one of them under a glow of morning, the other of even- 
ing, light. These pictures are full of brilliant color 
aad strange combinations of mountain form and won- 
drous tropical vegetation. 

Kuntze, the sculptor, has nearly completed a singular 
idealization consisting of “Puck” mounted upon a 
grasshopper. 

Leutze is at work upon a picture of Cromwell, who is 
in the act of drawing forth the Magna Charta from an 


iron chest. 

A. F. Bellows is going to have his picture of the 
“Echo” reproduced in.c a He is at 
work upon several landscapes—one of them a scene in 
the White Mountains—and some of these are destined 
for exhibition at the Academy. 

With regard to the duty on foreign pictures, to which 
we referred in a previous number, it has been recom- 
mended by the Committee in the Senate that a specific 
duty of $30 be imposed upon every imported picture 
valued at $100, and less. On all pictures above that value, 
it is recommended to levy a duty of $30, with an ad- 
ditional ad valorem of 10 per cent, 








EPITOME OF THE WEEK. 
Domestic. 


— Ata recent sale of old books in this city, some 
Confederate publications brought astonishing prices. 
They were generaliy printed on wretched paper, and 
are valuable only as curiosities. Dr. Shepherdson’s 
“War Songs” brought $5 25; Margaret J. Preston's 
“Buchenbrook,” $6; ‘Corinth, and other Poems,”’ 
one of only five copies in existence, $6 75; two odd 
numbers of De Bow’s “‘ Review,”’ $3 25; ‘‘ The Narra- 
tive of Colonel David Fanning,” a thin quarto, $22. 
The collection contained also a good many Confederate 
newspapers and such singular curiosities; among them 
was one number of a periodical called The Bohemian, 
which seems to have commenced and ended its exist- 
ence on the same day. 


— A press club has been formed in this city, and 
have elected Horace Greeley president. A similar asso- 
ciation is p in London, the object there being 
to combine for the purpose of defending each other 
from suits for libel. Is there any nevessity for the New 
York Press Club to contemplate such an object among 
their other purposes? 


—— Atarecent matinée, at Mason’s Hall, in Broad 
way, an attraction not on the bills excited considerable 
attention. Two gentlemen (q. ¢. d.) commenced a fisti- 
cuff fight, which was transferred from the hall to the 
sidewalk, and ended in their being both arrested and 
carried to the police-station, when one brought a charge 
against the other of having insulted some ladies, and 
the other brought a charge against the one of having 
threatened to draw a pistol. It would seem as though 
the concord of sweet sounds was not always as effica- 
cious as the poets suppose in producing the blessings 
of harmony. 


— The system of cheap books seems to have been 
transferred from here to England. The latest success 
there is the publication of Cooper’s novels at sixpence 
a volume, each volume containing a novel complete. 


—— The telegraph reports that the holders of Con- 
federate bonds in England haye had a meeting to arrange 
a petition to the English Government to back their 
claims against this country for the redemption of their 
investment. This is a good suggestion to the Fenian 
bondholders in this country to do the same. 


—— The Cornell College has commenced to organize 

for active work. The trustees, at a recent meeting, ap- 

inted William ©. Russel, Esq., Professor of Modern 

The appointment is a good one, and sus- 

tains the reputation of the trustees for a desire to make 

the college really worthy of the enlightened public 
spirit shown by its founder. 


—— The reports of the dispute between Justice Con- 
olly and Superintendent Kennedy are amusing and in- 
structive. The executive and judicial members of the 
body politic would seem to be no more deserving of 
special honor than any other of the organs devoted to 
more ignoble functions. It seems singular that men 
holding public positions should not be aware that the 
only means for obtaining respect is to deserve it. 


—— It is seriously proposed to establish in this city, 
under the auspices of the National Academy, a perma- 
nent exhibition of pictures, to which the artists should 
contribute, and which should be under the direction of 
one of themselves, who should aim to establish closer 
social relations between the artists, the amateurs and 
the representatives of the prese. The idea is an excel- 
lent one, and only requires to be properly arranged to 
meet with success. A similar idea was conceived some 
years ago in Paris, and a bureau was established under 
the title of the ‘* Alliance des Aris ;"’ they published a 
bulletin, and undertook to look after the interests of 
both the artists and the amateurs, but the advent of 

litical difficulties caused it to be abandoned. In Lon- 

on there has just been formed a fine-art club, having 
for iis object the promotion of social intercourse be- 
tween the artists and amateurs, and to keep up a per- 
manent exhibition of pictures on sale. Perhaps it would 
be well to attempt in the project in this city to introduce 
the club element in some way, though the difficulty to 
be guarded against is the tendency of all such projects 
to fall into the hands of aclique. That the interest of 
the artists themselves is apt to suffer from the persist- 
ent selfishness of some of their own number, and that 
the recent ill-judged movement concerning the tariff is 
due rather to this portion of the artists’ community 
than to the artists as a body, is shown in a vigorous 
article in the last ber of the Galazy. 


— Now that spring seems to be coming, the Com- 
mittee of Investigation are examining into the misman- 
ment of the ferries during the recent cold weather. 
result will be a great deal of talk, nothing definite 
resolved on, and during the mild weather the whole 
thing will be forgotten until the next cold winter brings 
it up again. 

— It will be remembered that last summer the 
Homeopathic practitioners of the city objected to their 
treatment by the Board of Health. The matter has been 
resuscitated in a eo the State Medica] Society, 

, Stated that the 











and it seems singular that 
as the doctors should not see that justice and fairness 
is their only policy. 
Foreign. 

—— The principal contestant with Ruskin for the 
sition of Professor of Poetry at 
Doyle, one of whose chief su 
that while they do not deny bis 
row, so impetuous, and he himself 
where its course lies, or what course 
they think him ly unfitted 
There is more truth in this estimate 
would allow. 


<anine mun tn 0 smovemens om Soet te 
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than Mr. 





England by a dinner before considering the mat- 
ter has not yet t into play. One of the 
objections made by one of the poor men who attended 
one of the meetings was, pews set apart for the 
poor were labeled “ Pews for the poor,” 
Seen eT ene Game S pores tase every one who 
occupied them, ere is no harm in being poor, but 
the discomfort of it ought to be enough without the ne- 
cessity of having it constantly thrown into one’s teeth. 
The desire among the benevolently-inclined to do their 

parade their 


alms so that they may be seen of men, to 
charity before the world at —— of 
is too common here, but is itely more so in 


land. 4 


hye for example, call the schools for the poor 
“ragged ools’’? Such an appellation 8 at 
once the self-respect of every chila who attends them. 
eg tg~ 4 to be eradicated from his min 

he is, of necessity, a *‘ ragged Nd 
preposterous uniforms provid 
schools, Children are, 

tive ui the matter of costum: 
and the suffering they are caused, by being forced to 
wear garments which distin, ih them in so marked a 
way from other children, one who has thus suffered 
can # iate. Children are so socially inclined that 
the feeling of isolation thus prod particularly 
when the garments are also indicative of poverty, should 
lead to the abolition of the custom, since it makes many 
charities, curses; making those who should feel grate- 


ful, bitter; and poisoning the very springs of the care- 
less innocence of childhood. - 


—— “The American Crisis; or, from the Note- 
book of a State Agent during the Civil War,” is the title 
of a book recently published in En and of which 


Mr. John Lewis Peyton is the author. Messrs. Peyton, 
Yancey & Mann were each, it seems, a species of gene- 
ral agent sent abroad by the Confed 
influence public opinion, especially in 
means of the press. Mr. Peyton, in his book, seems to 
think they were successful, and gives some pictures of 
their operating upon the press, whieh are amusing to 
an outsider, but cannot be very flattering to the self- 
conceit of the English newspaper men. Con 
this, the Atheneum, which, since its editor has return 
from a hurried trip through this country, and particu- 
— since we have been successful, has 

ingly gracious, and almost sycophantic in its 
America, protests and says: ‘‘ The great heart 
Britain never wavered in its ae to 

cause, and although ions were divided in 

and Park Lane, Lon was at all times more anti- 
Southern than New York.’’ 
in London at the time of the battle of Getty ‘ 
when the Alabama was sunk, the amusing 


sion of the facts, will go a great way toward compensa- 
= Ly equally insolent hostility he met with there 
a e. 


—— The director of the Paris Hi rome brought a 
suit for damages against a breeder of bulls, 
with whom he had contracted for a su 


ly of these 
animals for his re mtation of bull-fights, on the 
grounds that the bulls, instead of petng Sesee, were the 
most cowardly and calf-like animals. far from - 


ing savagely at the horsemen, the — 
tremble for their safety, they would meekly lie down 
and chew the cud, and when turned out of the arena, 
would gather about the gate and low gently and be- 

hingly to be allowed to return, thus exciting the 
derision of the assem The defense put in was that 
their spirit was broken by traveling on the railroad, and 
the jury found the defense sufficient. 


—— The plan adopted in London for obtaining d 8 
for the new Inns of Court, which are to be erected in 
one of the finest sites in London, is about the same as 
that proposed to the authorities here by the Institute 
of Architects, in the matter of the new post-office. There 
are ten competitors, who have been selected to hand in 
pom go Each of them receives about four thou- 
sand dollars (£800) for his drawings, except the success- 
ful one, who shall have the superintendence of the 
erection of the building, and shall receive five per cent. 
upon its cost. The designs have been handed in, but 
| decision as to the successful one has not been made 
yet. 

—— The auction sales of books, prints, pictures, 
articles ot vertu, and the thousand delici attractive 


but fearfully expensive trifies, which the old 
shops of London the most seductive in the 
world, are now in full blast. Messrs. e, Manson 
& Woods, whose rooms are s renewed 


the author of severai 6 upon ; the 
tion of Wm. Hookam Carpenter, ., the late keeper 
of the printsand drawings in the Bri Museum; and 


also the stock of Colnmagni & Co., sold in conseq 

of the death of one of the partners. This sale is 
perhaps the most important one ef the season for both 
pictures, ancient and modern prints, and drawings. 
Colnagni & Co. have for years held one of the leading 
positions in Europe as art dealers. 





FRENCH COCHIN CHINA. 


Brtwexn India and the Chinese Empire lies 
the peninsula of Indo-China, jutting out far into the 
Indian Ocean. The south-eastern portion of this 
peninsula is occupied by the empire of Annam, of 
which the chief maritime province is known to Euro- 
peans as Cochin China, but the natives as Dang-trong, 
or the outer kingdom. It is in Lower Cochin China 
that the French have succeeded in recently establish- 
ing a military settlement. 

The people of Annam Proper are evidently of Mongol 
extraction. Their complexion is of a dark sallow hue, 
varying from « dirty white to a yellowish olive color. 
In stature they are short, bul thickset, and remarkably 
active. Their features are by no means beautiful ac- 
cording to the European idea of beauty. They have 
short square noses, prominent cheek-bones, thin lips, 
and small k eyes—the eyeball being rather yellow 
than white. eir teeth, which are naturally of a pure 
white, are stained almost black and otherwise disfigured 
by the excessive use of betel-nut. Their countenances 
are chiefly marked by the breadth and height of the 
cheek-bones, and are nearly of the shapes of a lozenge. 
The women are better-looking, and decidedly more 
graceful, than the men, even in the lower classes, 
but both sexes are particularly cheerful and viva. 
cious. The upper classes, however, affect the 
solemn air and grave deportment of the Chinese, 
and are consequently half less agreeable to 
strangers than are the less-dignified orders. Corpulence 
is considered a great besuty—e fat face and s protu- 








dingn stomach constituting the ideal of an Adonis, 
Both men and women wear their hair long, but 
gathered up at the back of the head ina knot. It is 
never cut save in early youth, when it is all shaved 
off with the exception of a small tuft on the top of the 
crown, A head of hair, indeed, is 
looked upon as a badge of infamy, and is one of the 
distinctive remarks of s convicted criminal. The 
Deard is allowed to grow naturally, but consists of little 
more than a few scattered hairs at the end of the chin; 
the upper lip being as scantily furnished. The nails 
should be very long, thin, and sharp-pointed, and by the 
Women are usually stained of a red color. 
The Annamites dress themselves in silk or cotton ac- 
cording to theit means; but whatever the material, the 
form of their garb is always the same. In addition to 
Wide trowsers fastened round the waist by a silken 
#irdle, they wear a robe descending to the knees, and 
shorter one over that; both equally 
right side, but closed by five or six 
The meti’s sleeves are very wide, and so 
long that they descend considerably lower thay the ends 
of the fingers. The wometi, however, who in other 
dress as do the men, have 
their sleeves somewhat shorter, in order to display 
metal or pearl bracelets. The under-garment is 
generally made ot country cotton, but the upper one, 
as worn by the higher classes, is invariably of ~h 
muslin, i facture. 
trowsers are often dyed brown, but even the laboring 
population make use of silk as much as possible. For 
mourning garments cotton alone is employed, white 
being the tunereal color. 
Out of doors, men and women alike wear varnished 
sttaw bats, upward of two feet in diameter, fastened 
under the chin, and very useful as @ protection against 
sun and rain, though somewhat grotesque in appear- 
ance. Within doors the women go bareheaded, not un- 
frequently allowitig their fine black tresses to hang 
loose down their backe almost to the ground. Ear- 
rings, bracelets, and rings on their fingers are favorite 
ys cog female vanity; but a modest demeanor is a 
unknown; a bold, dashing manner being most 
admired by the men. They are certainly not good- 
looking; but their ‘natural gayety and liveliness amply 
compensate for the absence of personal charms. 

Old men and persons of distinction alove wear 
sandals, the people generally preferring to go bare- 
footed. A pair of silken purses, or bags, to Carry 
betel, money, and tobacco may be seen in the hand, or 

over the shoulder, of every man and womar 
not actually employed in hard labor. They are, for the 
most part, of blue satin, and sometimes richly em- 
broidered. Like their ——— the Chinese, the 
Annamites are scrupulous 0! ers uy! the —— 
insignia of rank, but pay no regard to personal clean- 
liness. Notwithstanding their frequent ablutions, their 
clothes, a — So and nails, are dis- 
gustingly ° en W y persons wear 
cotton @rensen within doors, over which they throw 
their smart silken robes when they go out. 

Taste is proverbially a matter beyond dispute; but it 
Seen be Vang Baws Se any Sepeee, to agree with an 
Annamite as to what constituted a delicacy, and what 
an abomination. A Cochin-Chinese epicure d ts, 
for instance, in rotten eggs, and is ee fond of 
them after they have been under a hen for ten or twelve 
days. From stale fish, a he extracts his choicest 
sauce, and feasts greedily upon meat in a state of 

trefaction. Vermin of all sorts is highly appreciated. 

e’s flesh is also tly prized; though boiled 
rice and a little fish— smoked, or salted—are the 
ordinary food of the poor. Among delicacies may be 
mentioned silk-worms fried in fat, ants and ants’ eggs, 
bees, insects, swallows’-nests, and a large white worm 
found in decayed wood; but no dainty is more dearly 
relished than a still-born calf served up whole in its 
Seeally adbect teigness tuade of Borba sugez, end clay. 
lect: bei, le of herbs, sugar, and clay. 
the rich the dishes are on low tables 
a foot or two in height, round which the diners seat 
themselves on the ground e attitute of tailors. Forks 
and spoons are eq' own, but chop-sticks are 
used after the Chinese fashion. The dinner usually 
i of ending, with fruit and pastry. 
the meal nothing liquid is taken, but before 
sitting down it is customary to take a gulp or two of 
spirits distilled from fermented rice, and after 
dinner several cups of tea are drunk by those who can 
afford to do so. Cold or unadulterated water is thought 
unwholesome, and is, therefore, never taken by itself. 
Betel-nut mixed with quick lime is constantly chewed, 
by both men and women, and of Jate years the use of 
opium has partially crept in. 

The houses of the Annamites are only one story high, 
and v low in the roof. They are, in fact, mere 8, 
the of which is usually supporied on bamboo pil- 
lars, on which are pasted strips of many-colored paper 
inscribed with Chinese proverbs. The roof slopes rather 
sharply, and consisis of reed or straw. Neither win- 
dows nor chimneys are seen. The smoke escapes and 
the light enters the door. The walls are made of 

-leaves, though rich people often employ wood for 
tt purpose. In either case they are fil dirty, and 
swarm with At the further end of the house 
is a raised platform, which serves as a bed for the en- 
tire family. The floor is of earth, not unfrequently trav- 
ersed by channels hollowed out = rain which de- 
scends through the roof. In every household one mem- 
ber remains awake all night, to give the alarm in case 
of thieves attempting to come in. 

It is usual for the men to marry as soon as they have 
the means to purchase a wife. The price of such an ar- 
ticle varies, according to circumstances, from fifty cents 
to three dollars, though rich le will give as much as 
twice or three times oun, he on ing out of the 
common run. Polygamy is permi by the laws; but 
practically it is a luxury conined to the wealihy, and 
even with them tbe first wife reigns supreme over the 
household. The privilege ot divorce is reserved exclu- 
sively for the husbands, who can put away a disagree- 
able partner by breaking in twain a copper coin or a 
piece of wood, in the presence of a witness. Parents 
cannot dispose of their daughters in marriage without 
their free consent. Previous to marriage the Cochin 
Chinese are perfectly unrestrained; but as chastity is 
nothing thought of, this is not a matter of much mo- 
ment. Infanticide is punished as a crime, but not so 
abortion. Adultery is a capital offense. The guilty 
woman is trample 





to death under the feet of an ele- 
pant, while her lover is strangled or beheaded; but 
ese sentences are frequently commuted into exile. 
Wives are not locked up as in Mohammedan —- 
but with that exception they are Bow ay as badly treated, 
—. altogether at the mercy of their husbands. They 
are, in truth, little better than slaves or beasts of bur- 
den. It is they who build the houses, whocullivate the 
und, who manufacture the clothes, who prepare 
e food, who, in short, do everything. They have 
nine lives, say their ungrateful busbands, and can 
afford to lose one without being the worse for it. They 
are described as being less timid than the men, more 
intelligent, more gay, and quite ready to adapt them- 
selves to the manners and customs of their French 
rulers. The men, though by no means destitute of 
strength apd courage, are lazy, indolent, and averse to 
bodily exercise, and chiefly at home in the petty in- 
trigues of an almost retail commerce, 








Mr. Warren ve ta Reve, jointly with Mr. 
Stewart of the Kew Observatory, has published a fur- 
ther portion of their ‘“‘ Researches op Solar Physics,” 
in which they show that the position of Jupiter and of 
Venus has s good deal to do with what they call the 
“behavior of sun-spote.” In other words, it appears 
that when either of these planets crosses the sun's 
equator, the solar equatorial region becomes most ac- 
and is thickly sprinkled with spots; on the other 

when the ts are furthest removed from the 
, then the spots crowd mostly to the polar 
sun. This is an interesting fact, inas- 
icates that while the sun, as is well known, 
influence cn we the planets in their 

on the sun. e notice with pleasure that 
tlemen above named intend to continue their 
which, it must be admitted, are very im- 
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The Pictorial 
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THE TURKISH SOLDIERS, 


PICTORIAL SPIRIT OF THE EUROPEAN | which is exciting great attention all over the civilized 
world, and may result in ending the presence of the 
ILLUSTRATED PRESS. Turks in Europe: ‘‘ During the entire day of the 20th, 

Attack upon the Convent of Arkadi, Crete. 


the small party inside the monastery held at bay the 
: Turkish force. Finding that he could not make any 

This view of the attack upon the Convent of Arkadi is | impression on the walls, Mustapha Pasha during the 
engraved from a sketch by a Greek arfist. We have al- | night caused two heavy guns to be brought from 


ATTACK ON THE CONVENT OF ARKADI, CRETE, BY 
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THE DISASTER ON THE ICE AT THE REGENT’S PARK, LONDON, ENGLAND. 


Rethymnos. With these, on the morning oi the 2ist, 
he made a breach in the walls, through which a large 
part of his forces penetrated into the courtyard of the 
monastery. Here a murderous fire was poured on the 
troops, and the fight was protracted till toward evening, 


ready represented the explosion of the convent, and 
given the portrait of Father Gabriel who fired the mine, 
but the following account from the Levant Herald, the 
English jourval of Constantinople, will serve to refresh 
the memory of our readers concerning this revolution, 
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DIVERS PREPARING TO SEARCH FOR THE BODIES OF THE DROWNED. 





Spirit of the European Illustrated Press. 





A PERUVIAN IRON-CLAD SHIP IN THE NEW FLOATING DOCK AT CALLAO, PERU. 


\t which time not more than agfourth of the brave de- 
enders ot the stronghold survived. Finding turther 
‘esistance hopeless, with the common consent of all, it 
vas resolved to blow up the building rather than sur- 
‘ender. The priest, descending into the vault beneath 
he pavement, where were stowed a large number of 
varrels of powder, with a lighted candle fired thie in- 














men have lost their husbands; there are babes without 
mothers, children without parents, and ail without 
proper care and sustenance.. The ruins of Arkadi will 
hereafter have a mournful celebrity, and the place itself 
will be known in history as the Missolonghi of Crete. 
Recollect that of this mere handful of brave men only 
three were Hellenic volunteers, the rest being all native 








DRAGGING THE LAKE FOR THE DEAD. 


flammable mass, and hundreds of persons met an in- | Cretans! 


This fact, better perhaps than anything we 


stantdeath. Fifty-three half-burnt women and children, | could say, will show the true state of feeling here, and 


and forty-three wounded men, who had taken shelter | 


in one of the cellars, were all the inmates that escaped. 
Sad is the condition of the survivors; many of the wo- 


the character of the struggle which has forsooth been 
reported at an end weeks and even months ago. 
the consequence of this tragedy will be greatly to em- 


I fear 
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ACT 1—A STREET IN 


bitter the exasperation on both sides, and that the 

difficulties of pacification will be proportionably in- 

creased.”’ 

The Dam Across the Verdon, at Quinson, 
in the Lower Alps, for Supplying the 
Canal of Aix. 


The Verdon is a mountain torrent, which flows from 
the Alps, and empties into the Durance. Just before 
reaching Quinson, a small ‘own of the Lower Alps, it 
fiows through a defile with almost perpendicular rocky 
sides. Here the dam is building, to serve for the canal 
which will cirry the waters of this stream to Aix, in 
Provence. This d:m will be seventy-five feet above the 
river’s bed. The Verdon isa mountain stream, and liable 
to the sudden rises which characterize such streams. 
The canal will be, when finished, one of the most im- 
portant works in France, and is expected to cost about 
three millions of dollars. At its Alpine end the channel 
is cut out of the solid rock, and has necessitated the 
display of a good deal of engineering skill in overcoming 
and in making use of the natural obstacles. 


A Peruvian Iron-clad Ship-of-War in the 
New Floating Dock at Callao, Peru. 


This floating dock is of a peculiar construction; the 
sides are hollow, and when filled with water, of course 
sinks. By the steam engines, seen upon the sides, 
these reservoirs can be emptied in two hours, which 
gives the dock sufficient buoyancy to raise a ship of 
5,000 tons burden. The dock is 300 feet long, 100 feet 
wide, and 39 feet deep. The interior width is 70 feet, 
ani the depth will admit a vessel drawing 22 feet of 
water. The illustration shows the dock occupied by 
one of the Peruvian iron-clads. This dock is the only 
convenience of the kind on the Pacific coast, and ia the 
late war between Peru and Spain, was of great use to 
Peru, since by it they were able to repair their own 
ships, while the Spanish war-vessel, the Resolucion, 
when disabled by the fire of the Peruvian forts, would 
have been lost, but for the timely aid of an English 
vessel, 


The Emperor and Empress upon the Club 
Skating-Pond, in the Bois de Boulogne, 
Paris, France. ; 


The Emperor Napoleon III. is very fond of skating, 
and, when the ice is in condition, indulges in the sport 
daily. The Empress also enjoys the sport, and the 
royal pair have been frequently seen on the pond be- 
longing to the Skater’s Club in the Bois de Boulogne. 
The aristocracy of Paris are also devoted to the sport, 
and some among them display great skill. Both the 
Princes Murat, the Princess Metternich, with others, 
were especially noticed for their address and grace. 


The Disaster to the Skaters on the Pond 
at Regent’s Park, London. 


The English illustrated press is filled this week with 
scenes of the late fright disaster at Regent’s Park. 
Forty dead bodies have been recovered from the pond. 
It appears now that the ice was only about two inches 
thick, and was considered dangerous by the most com- 
petent judges, but there was nobody to prevent the 
people from going on to it. It is also suggested that 
the immediate cause of the breakage was the cutting 
away the ice from the islands in the pond. It is difficult 
to get at the truth of a scene of such confusion as took 
place here, but it seems that there is blame attached to 
some one in the matter. If the ice was dangerous, 
people should not have been allowed to crowd upon it 
80, and if it was weakened by being broken away from 
the islands, this was most certainly the fault of some- 
body. It is but a poor consolation for those who have 
lost friends to be told that they were lost by the culpable 
carelessness of some one else; but a searching investi 
gation may result in developing some plan of manage- 
ment which will prevent such an accident in future. 
This accident gives us also three other illustrations, the 
first is 


Dragging the Lake for the Dead, 


by which process all the bodies that have been recovered 
were found; the second is 


AcT 3 








SHAKESPEAREAN REVIVAL AT THE WINTER GARDEN THEATRE, NEW YORK—THE 


VENICE—ANTONIO AND BASSANIO, BARGAINING WITH SHYLOCK FOR_A 
; LOAN UPON ANTONIO’S BOND. 


Preparing the Divers to Search for the 
Bodies of the Drowned. 

This is the process invented by a Mr. Heinke, and 
which is well known for its successful application. The 
man is first dressed with extra woolen clothes, and then 
covered with a suit of india-rubber; the upper part of 
the body is covered with a brazen cuirass, which is 
screwed tightly to the rubber covering, and is sur- 
mounted by a helmet, having a rubber pipe connected 
with it, through which air is forced down by the use of 
an air-pump. There were at one time three divers 
down, who remained immersed from twelve to twenty- 
five minutes at a time. The complete apparatus is shown 
in the next illustration of 

Divers Searching the Pond for the 
Drowned. 

Though the drags had brought up all the bodies the 

day before the divers went down, yet the greater 





MERCHANT OF VENICE. 





ACT 2—SHYLOCK’S HOUSE— LORENZO CALLING UPON JESSICA, WHO PREPARES TO ELCPE WITH HIM. 


den. The manoger, Mr. Stuart, is deserving of great@spirit is therefore infused through the whole prepara- 


praise for the admirable style wich which the accessories 
of the play are produced. The scenery is a series of 
careful studies, and the costumes are in even the min- 
utest details accurate and correct. Mr. Booth is of 
course excellent, but has unfortunately to be compared 
with himself in Hamlet. Our illustration from the first 
act represents a street in Venice, near the Rialto. 
Bassanio, with Antonio, is negotiating with Shylock for 
a loan upon Antonio’s bond. The scene from Act II. is 
Lorenzo with his friends at Shylock’s house, and Jessica 
in the balcony, ready to elope with him. The scene 
from Act III. represents the palace of St. Mark, with 
Shylock and Jubal, who tells him of his daughter’s 
extravagance and of Antonio’s losses, and also the hall 
in Portia’s palace, with Bassanio selecting the leaden 
Casket containing the portrait of Portia. In Act 





AcT 3—THE PALACE OF ST. MARK—TUBAL TELLS SHYLOCK OF HIS DAUGHTERS EXTRAVAGANCE 
AND OF ANTONIO’S LOSSES. 


minuteness and certainty with which the search can be 
conducted by the divers render it consolatory to know 
that they have been employed. The weight of the 
clothing and armor used by a diver is about two hun- 
dred pounds. His feet are shod with lead, and his 
course along the bottom is marked by the bubbles rising 
as he breathes from a valve in his helmet, They found 
the bottom of the pond covered with a soft mud, and 
brought up to the surface some hammers which had 
been lost the day before in breaking the ice so as to use 
the drags, some skates and other small articles, show- 
ing = minute character of the search they were able 
to make. 





SHAKESPEAREAN REVIVAL—" THE MER- 


GHANT OF VENICE.” 


We give this week five illustrations from the 
** Merchant of Venice,’’ as produced at the Winter Gar- 








ROOM IN PORBTIA’S PALACE—BASSANIO SELECTING THE LEADEN CASKET CONTAINING 
PORTIA’S PORTRAIT. 








IV. we illustrate the Council Hall at Venice. Shy- 
lock having demanded justice under his bond, receives 
it, as expounded by the young doctor of Padua, who is 
Portia in Cisguise, 

The astonishing success attending the representation 
of Shakespeare at the Winter Garden would seem to re- 
move all excuse of necessity from the management of 
some other of our theatres for depending for success 
only upon the attractive powers of the degenerate 
spectacular ballet. The theatre can be made really a 
place of entertainment, and we hail this Shakespearean 
revival as a step in this right direction. 

Perhaps, however, one of the secrets of the success of 
this Shakespeare revival lies in the fact of the personal 
interest taken in it by Mr. Booth himself. His profes 
sion is to him not simply a “dull mechanic round,’’ 
but an art, and to be pursued in an artistic spirit. This 


ACT 4—THE COUNCIL CHAMBER AT VENICE—PORILA EXPOUNDING 





tion of the play, and to his personal efforts are due the 
admirable excellence of the scenes, and the accurate 
character of the costumes. It is rare to find in the 
theatrical profession—though its votaries are called 
artists—this genuine artistic spirit, which spares no 
labor and no pains to arrive at excellence, its aim being 
not expediency, but perfection. In this case it is there- 
fore a greater subject for congratulation that the pub- 
lic, by crowded houses, shows it also appreciates this 
admirable endeavor to really rehabilitate the theatre. 


WASHINCTON’S BIRTHDAY. 


From 1777 to 1867, in less than a century, 
the changes in this country can hardly be estimated. 
We can imagine Washington sleeping in his tent, upon 
the evening of his birthday in 1777, and with his mind 
filled with the thought of the success at T.enton with 
which the year had just closed, looking forward to the 
future. But even his imagination could hardly com- 
pass the results which are now so familiar to us that 
we hardly notice them. The increase in the extent of 
the country, the wonderful growth ofits population and 
its weaith, the spreading of the democratic idea all over 
the world, the rise of the study of science, and its 
countless applications to wants of everyday life, the 
higher spirit of humanity and morality which has 
been infused into the legislation of the world, making 
the theory of government the benefit of the whole, 
rather than the privilege of a class—all these changes, 
although Washington was one of the few men of 
his time who seemed to have an intuition of what 
were the possibilities of the movement he headed, he 
could hardly have grasped in their details, even in a 
dream. His calm reliance on the right, however, his 
self-control, his contnence and patience, his faith and 
trust in man and his splendid reticence, all qualities 
which were so necessary in his day, and which are so 
wanted now, render it impossible to recur too often to 
his memory, and hold it up before us all, as at once an 
example and a reminder, 








Meeting of the Gommittee on the Ferry 
Investigation. 


We represent this week a scene of the Ferry 
Investigating Committee which has been holding its 
meetings in Washington Hal), Williamsburg. The 
crowds which have filled the hall during the whole ses- 
sion of the committee show conclusively the interest 
taken by the people in this attempt to force upon the 
management of the ferries some slight regard for the 
interest and safety of their passengers. It isto be hoped 
that the movement here commenced will be persistently 
continued, until the large number of persons dependent 
upon the ferries tor getting to and fevurning from their 
daily business can do so in security. The companies 
are, however, rich, and have enough money to dispute 
desperately any interference with their valuable fran- 
chises. Yet, still let us hope that some good will re- 
sult from this agitation: that at leasi the various wealthy 
owners of monopolies in and about the city may be 
taught that there is a point beyond which they cannot 
g0 with perfect impunity in outraging the rights of the 
public, 








re > 
Tue power generated by four tuns of coal is 
estimated to be equal to that exercised by an able- 
bodied man in twenty years of hard work. 





THE LAW TU SHYLOCE. 
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A STRANGE SERVICE. 
BY R. C. SPENCER. 


Into the chapel I crept. So soft 
And light was the step I took ; 
Not one of the people looked aloft, 
Or around from his prayer-filled book. 


My seat I took with an humble air, 
In the rear of the old church aisle, 
Watching and hearing the words of prayer 
With a strange and a cynical smile. 


A moment a glance at the bride I stole ; 
Her dress was of whitest lace, 
And her eyes were the sweetest through which the 
soul 


Ever looked in a woman's face! 


But I looked not long, for, as my eyes rose, 
Suddenly hers were lowered ; 

It was a stranger’s gaze, I suppose, 
That had turned that bright eye coward! 


Silent I sat, as the good priest spoke 
Those queries of love’s communion— 
Silent—enjoying so rare a joke 
As that man and woman’s union! 


Then—just as she stretched one white hand out 
For the ring to be placed upon it, 

Waiting a moment in tremulous doubt 
For him who so hardly had won it— 


From her eyes there shot (for evil or good), 
Like an arrow swift and straight, 

One glance from the altar where she stood 
At the comer who came so late! 


Then J was a coward when that look came— 
Wherefore I do not know— 

Save that perchance I’d seen in a dream 
Those eyes and that hand of snow! 


So long—so long! I could hardly say 
When that woman and I who linger 

Were lovers. I see she minds the day, 
For my ring still rests on her finger! 


So long, that now, with my hot blood dry, 
I would scarcely like to gaze 

For long on the woman whose violet eye 
Still dreams of the olden days. 


You were loving to me, love, years ago, 
You'll be loving, no doubt, to him, 

And as for the husband’s name, you know, 
That’s merely a woman’s whim ! 

I am but old love—you are still fair— ° 
Strange that your wedding peal 

Should have made my eyes grow dizzy and stare, 
And iny feet for a moment reel! 


Music, your false, false song ring on! 
Ring for your sweet fair bride ! 

Then a knell for the days and the dreamland gone, 
And the fool who believed as you lied! 


MY STEPMOTHER. 


CHAPTER VI.—SEBASTIAN, 


I grrr my room all day, undisturbed by any one 
but old Jane, who brought up my meals, and my 
stepmother, who came in once, and finding me 
feverish, advised me to keep quiet, adding, signi- 
ficantly : 

*T understand the cause; Mr. Marlowe has 
said nothing, but his happy face betrayed him, I 
am well pleased with you, and hope you will not 
keep him waiting long.” 

And to my great surprise she kissed me—a cold, 
ungracious kiss, and her face looked unusually 
grim, as if she found it hard to wish me happi- 
ness. I thanked her, explained how the affair 
stood, and begged her to say nothing to our 
friends till it was decided. She promised and left 
me, still wearing that hard look which of late had 
deepened on her handsome face and added years 
to it. 

it was a strange day. I could not rest, for the 
thought of the death that menaced me haunted 
me, in spite of Van’s assurances that there was 
no danger. I put my possessions in order, wrote 
a few lines, directing how they should be disposed 
of, and took one resolution which I kept that 
night. I decided to tell Van the truth about 
Sebastian, for I felt that my stepmother had given 
him a wrong impression, and before him of all 
men I desired to stand clear, and if I died, to leave 
my memory undarkened by a single shadow. 

I waited for his coming anxiously, for the draw- 
ing-room was full of company, and I thought he 
might forget me, or find it difficult to slip away. 
My arm was very painful, and my restless day had 
done me no good; I fancied that if I could tell 
him iy little tragedy I should feel at peace and be 
able to sleep. Sitting at my window, I waited, 
watching the lights below, and listening to the 
music and the langhter like one who had done 
wit these things forever, At length I saw a dark 
figure step out upon the lawn, and come swiftly, 
silently toward me. I knew it was Van, and my 
heart beat fast as he ran up the steps, for my love 
grew stronger as the shadow of death seemed to 
draw more near. 

** My child, are you in pain?” he asked, in that 
compassionate tone which always comforted me. 

** It burns and aches terribly ; but I can bear it, 
Van,” I answered, as he sat down on the low win- 
dow-ledge amd gently unfolded the bandages. 

“ Not if Ican help it, dear,” was all he answered, 
and with a skillful hand he applied a cooling oint- 
ment, whic: eased the anguish wonderfully. 

“Ah, that is so comfortable!” I sighed, as he 
drew down the loose sleeve of my wrapper after 
all was done, 

** You will be gti] more so when I tell you that 














the dog was notmad. I made careful inquiry this 
moraing, and learned that the poor beast had 
been cruelly beaten and hunted by some brutal 
boys, but that it was not and could not have been 
mad, for it had been quietly playing with its 
master’s children an hour before it frightened us.” 

**T am glad you are relieved ” I said, but got no 
farther, for he added, quickly : 

**You are not—I know by the tone of your voice. 
Why will you trouble yourself by doubts, when I 
assure you that I am right? Do you think I 
would deceive you ?” 

“Yes, if it would keep me quiet, and so give me 
a chance of escaping the that threatens 
me. Itis a kind deceit, but I see through it. I 
know the dog was mad, though I never saw one 
80 before, and I accept my fate, for it only hastens 
what was inevitable.” 

To my intense surprise he received this with a 
laugh, a genuine, light-hearted laugh, and an- 
swered, cheerfully : 

‘You always were a perverse little creature, 80 
I shall not attempt to convince you by words. I 
know more of such things than you, so permit 
me to tell you that dogs seldom go mad without 
first showing.some symptoms of the malady. 
This poor brute was only driven savage by its 
tormentors, and a fine fright it gave us. Time 
will prove that Iam right ; so, think what you like 
and be as tragical as you please, I’ll not laugh at 
you if I can help it.” 

In spite of myself, his words and manner lifted 
a load of apprehension off my heart. I would not 
yield, however, for a fancy still possessed me that 
there was danger, and he knew it. 

** We shall see,” I said; “time will decide be- 
tween us. If I die, I'll leave you something in 
my will—if I live, you shall give me a bracelet to 
hide this ugly scar. What do you say?” 

“Done, and I’ll send to town at once for the 
bracelet. Now tell me what you have been doing 
all this long day?” 

‘*Has it seemed long to you?” I asked wist- 


fully. 

*Interminable ; it really is one of the longest 
in the year, you know.” 

** All days are long to me,” I answered, with a 
sigh of disappointment, adding, quickly: ‘‘ I’ve 
made my will, settled my affairs, and decided to 
ask a favor of you.” 

“Of me! What is it, Grace?” he asked, 
eagerly. 

“T want to tell you something. May I, Van?” 

“You know you may, my—child,” he added, 
after a pause, 

“It is not very interesting, for it is about my- 
self, but I want you to know the truth.” 

**T do know it,” he said, very low. 

“Who told you?” 

“ Madam.” 

“No, she told you wrong; the fault was hers, 
but she gives it all to me and hides her remorse. 
I cannot, for I loved him, and I shall regret his 
death as long as I live.” 

**Remorse! death! what do you mean, Grace ? 
Marlowe is not dead,” cried Van, ina tone of 
mingled excitement and wonder. 

**T am speaking of my poor Sebastian ; why did 
you think of Mr. Marlowe?” 

** Your mother told me of your betrothal, and I 
fancied you meant to speak of that.” 

“She promised not to tell; you see how well 
she keeps her word,” I said, angrily. ‘‘I am not 
betrothed, and shall not be for a month, perhaps 
never. I’m not good enough for John.” 

** John !’’ echoed Van, for no one called Marlowe 
by that name. 

‘* Yes, he likes me to call him so, and I’m teach- 
ing myself to do it, for I wish to please him in 
all things, if I can.” 

“You are right. I beg pardon for mistaking 
you. May I hear about Sebastian?” he said, very 
gravely. 

“*T want to tell you, yet I find it hard, because 
I must blame others, and when I think of my poor 
boy, I get so bitter and revengeful I feel wicked, 
You will understand this better when I have 
finished. I was thirteen when papa took me 
home; a delicate, shy and dreamy girl, for I’d 
been so long alone I knew nothing of the world 
except as my books painted it. Papa was very 
kind to me, too kind, perhaps, for every whim 
was gratified. He tried to make me happy, and I 
was supremely so till he died. Then came the 
dreadful loneliness, the constant reprvof, restraint 
and neglect which nearly broke my heart. Old 
nurse was dead, and I had no friend but Sebastian. 
He was the Spanish orphan boy whom papa be- 
friended, you know. You saw his likeness in my 
cabinet, but it is not handsome enough. He was 
so kind, so gay, so devoted to me in spite of all 
commands to shun me, that I could not help 
loving him. He was two years older than I, so 
brave and strong and eager to protect me that I 
always called him my knight, and looked to him 
for help.” 

“And he, Grace?” asked Van, as I paused 
for breath. 

‘“* He loved me very much, and very differently 
from the way in which I loved him. I forgot that 
at seventeen a Spaniard is a man, and when he 
asked me to be his little wife two years after papa 
died, I thought it was a jest, and laughed. But 
he was in earnest, and made me so, too; he pleaded 
so passionately, was 80 tender, so generous and 
true to me, I could not help learning to love him 
very, very much. Perhaps I ought not to tell you 
this, Van; perhaps you will think me unmaidenly 
and foolish to speak of such a thing, but I want 
you to do justice to my dear boy, to know the 
truth and judge us for yourself. I am sure it will 
be a charitable judgment, for you have a kind 
heart and know what love is.” 

“ Yes, I do know ; speak freely, dear, I can think 
no ill of you,” and Van took my hand with the 
gentle, almost paternal manner which he had 
assumed since the accident. 

Much comforted and reassured, I continued, 


rapidly : 
“As I tell you, Sebastian was very handsome, 





had charming foreign manners, sung to his guitar 
under my window, left lovely flowers at my door, 
and wrote me ardent little poems. All this not 
only amused, attracted and won me, but Clara 
also. She was older than either of us, yet she 
envied me my one lover, and tried to rob me of 
his love. He was steadfast, however, and dis- 
liked her intensely. Then she turned against us ; 
she misrepresented our innocent affection to her 
mother, who forbade Sebastian to speak to me, and 
would have sent him away had she dared. He 
would not submit, but wrote to me daily; Clara 
waylaid the notes and burnt them. He discovered 
this, and more than one stormy scene took place, 
for my dear boy had a fiery temper, and any in- 
justice excited him terribly. Mamma was very 
harsh to us, and oh, how miserable we were! I 
longed for you, Van ; I wrote to you, begging you 
to come home, or let me go to you, I was so un- 
happy; but the letters never went, and I had no 
friend but Sebastian. Don’t clinch your hands 
and look so fierce, or I shall not dare to tell you 
the rest.” 

He rose suddenly, walked up and down the 
balcony s moment, then resumed his seat, saying, 
rather grimly, in spite of the pity in his face: 

** Poor little lovers, I wish to heaven I had been 
there to help you!” 

“Thank you, that is so kind. Now let me finish, 
and remember how young we were, how little I 
knew of the world, how goaded and tormented 
poor Sebastian was, and forgive me for the reck- 
less thing we tried to do. I know mamma told 
you the story in her way, making me the chief 
sinner and my dear boy a hardened wretch. It 
was not so. She made home so miserable he 
could not stay, and without him it was a prison to 
me. She managed to influence papa’s partner so 
that Sebastian should be sent away on a long 
voyage to India. There was no help, for he was 
poor ; papa had done much for him, and he was 
80 grateful he felt bound to serve his interests in 
any way he could. The mission to India needed 
fidelity, integrity, and an active young man to ex- 
ecute it. He was suited in every way to the work, 
and would have gladly gone but forme, There was 
one way to end all treuble, to save us the long 
separation and make both very happy. Do you 
wonder he proposed it? that I agreed to it, after 
delaying till the last minute through fear of doing 
wrong? He had asked mamma if he might have 
me in time if he was worthy, and she had scorn- 
fully refused. Then he begged me to be privately 
married and go away with him. At first I was 
frightened, but after we had talked often of it, 
after we had been harshly separated and made so 
miserable, I began to feel that it would be right. 
It seemed so beautiful to think of being free and 
happy with the one person whom I loved and who 
loved me; to go away from my dismal home to 
India, my mother’s country ; to be tenderly cared 
for, and to know that I made my dear boy so in- 
tensely happy. It came at last to be the desire 
and purpose of my life, and I longed to fly away 
as eagerly as Sebastian. We told no one, but I 
secretly made ready, and he used to ride all the 
way out from town at night to see me and tell me 
how things were prospering. Such pleasant times 
we had in this very balcony ; for he used to leave 
his horse in the park, and climb up by the great 
ivy on the south wall, and come laughing up the 
steps in the dark, so gay, so loving, so——” 

There my voice failed and tears finished the 
sentence, for the memory of my boy-lover returned 
so freshly that all the little romance lived again, 
and I could not feel that it was ended for ever. 
Van laid my head on his shoulder, and let me cry 
quietly, only saying softly : 

* Poor little Juliet! poor young Romeo! while 
love lasts that old story will be played.” 

I was soon calm again and hurried on: 

, “Everything was ready; the ship was to 
sail next day; Sebastian had been to say good. 
by ; I had acted my part as well as I could, and 
after he was gone remained shut up in my room, 
apparently grieving, but really preparing to fly 
that night, It all seems like a dream now, but I 
remember how long the day was, and how I 
watched the sun set, thinking that when it rose I 
should be Sebastian’s wife. He was to come for 
me at midnight ; we were to be married at the 
old church, half-way to town, and go on board at 
once, for Sebastian had won over the captain, and 
the good man promised to be our friend. The 
time came at last ; everything was so still that I 
heard the far-off rattle of the carriage as it 
stopped in the park, the rustle of the ivy as 
Sebastian climbed up, and the beating of my 
heart as I went to meet him. How happy he was! 
It just suited him, my romantic boy, and he was 
full of spirits at the adventure which rather 
daunted me. We talked a moment, then went 
back to my room to get my little parcel. The 
instant we stepped inside this window it was shut 
behind us, and before us appeared madam. I 
cannot tell the scene that followed; you may 
imagine it. I was terror-stricken and bewildered 
by the accusations brought against me, the 
reproaches heaped upon me, and felt as if I 
had sinned past forgiveness. But Sebastian was 
driven wild by the unjust, untrue things that were 
said. He tried to explain, to defend, to defy; but all 
in vain, we were betrayed and condemned; he 
was banished with insult, and I was regarded as a 
disgrace to my family. There was no help for us; 
I submitted, but Sebastian rebelled. When 
madam ordered him to go, he came to me, 
saying : 

** « Will you come with me, Grace ?’ 

**No,’ I said, for now I saw how wrong I had 
been. 

“ *Shall I go alone?’ he asked, in a tone that 
haunts me still. 

“© Yes, go, and hope for better times; I'll not 
forget you,’ I replied. 

**He had been flushed and excited before, but 
when I said that, he grew pale and calm at once ; 
he kissed me, and whispered : 

*** No, you'll not forget me; good-by, my dar- 
ling!’ then‘without another word, he went away 


into the room that was once his, and—oh, Van, 
you know the rest!” 

A long pause followed; I did not cry now, 
but hid my face with a shiver, for again J 
heard the shot that rung through the house sq 
long ago, again I saw my dear boy lying on his 
bed with the blue mark on his temple, and in his 
hand the silver-mounted pistol I had given him 
one happy birthday, little dreaming of the 
tragedy that was to follow. 

pe spoke first, with no change in his kind 
voice, 

** Yes, I know the rest. Don’t tell any more; 
it excites and saddens you. I understand the 
truth now.” 

“Not all; I must finish, else you will think me 
better than Iam. I never have forgiven madam 
that night’s work ; I never shall, but hate her for 
it all my life, wicked as it is—for she drove the 
poor passionate boy to despair, when a kind word 
would have won him. I said this to her as we 
stood by Sebastian after the first panic was over. 
She thought I was mad, and when it was too late, 
she tried to calm and comfort me, I kissed him, 
cut off some of his curly hair, took the pistol 
from his dead hand, and never saw him again— 
never spoke of him, and destroyed every trace of 
him except those you saw in my secret drawer. I 
let people think and say what they pleased, and for 
three years have led the saddest, loneliest life s girl 
could lead, with a heart full of love and no one 
to give it to. Now you know the truth—you know 
how much I had to try and tempt me—how weak 
I was, and how bitterly { have atoned for my 
ignorance, my rash act, my unhappy love.” 

‘You will forgive your mother when you know 
how much need there is for pardon and pity. 
Soften your heart to her, Grace; she is not a 
happy woman, and a time may come when you will 
be sincerely glad that you were generous to one 
who has so wronged you. Believe this, my child, 
and forgive as you would be forgiven, while there 
is yet time.” 

He spoke so solemnly that my passion was 
rebuked, for his last words recalled the memory 
of my frail hold on life, my good resolutions 
when the fateful fact was first brought home to 
me, and the sore need of pardon in which I stood 
myself. 

[ll try, Van,” I said, meekly, adding, a minute 
after, with resentful curiosity, ‘‘Tell me what 
madam said about us when she spoke to you on 
the first night of your arrival ?” 

‘*She confirmed the reports I had heard of your 
willfulness and disobedience, your proposed escape 
and the violent nature of Sebastian, misrepre- 
senting the case, as you can well imagine,” 

** And you believed it all?” 

** At first: for you must remember I knew very 
little of you, and could only suppose others knew 
you better than I.” 

** And now, Van?” 

‘Now, [know you as you are; not because of 
this night’s confidence, but from my own obser- 
vation; and I find the warm-hearted, wayward 
child grown into the woman I used to dream of 
and imagine when I thought of my little pet, 
and longed to see her after all these years of 
absence.” 

The words were almost tender, and the look he 
gave me was full of frank admiration, yet, to my 
ear, there was something wanting in the speech, 
and the grave approbation of his eye brought 
none of the pleasurable agitation which a woman 
feels at receiving the praises of the man she loves. 
Some change had taken place in Van since morn- 
ing, inexplicable but unmistakable, I felt but 
could not describe it, and a sense of loss oppressed 
me, though what was gone I could not discover. 

“* May I ask you a question ?” he said, abruptly. 

** As many as you like.” 

**You say you loved this boy, that you never 
can forget him, yet you will marry Marlowe. Is 
he satisfied ?” 

It was an unéxpected question, and in a flash 
showed me clearly all the wrong I should do that 
good man if I married him without entire affec- 
tion. Slowly I answered, trying to be true, and 
yet not betray myself. 

** Now that I know what love is, I see that my 
feeling for Sebastian was only a girlish sentiment, 
sincere and strong, but more sisterly than lover- 
like. His was real passion, mine only affection, 
I shall always feel it for him, and always mourn 
his sad death: but if he were alive now I could 
not marry him I know. John never need be 
jealous of him, for I regard him as a brother, and 
see now how unfitted we were to each other, and 
am truly glad we were kept from an act which 
would have made us miserable for life.” 

**And you are sure that the love you feel for 
Marlowe will make you happy for life ?” 

‘I will tell you in a month,” I answered briefly, 
for his questions agitated me too much to be an- 
swered safely. 

“Forgive me; I had no right to ask that. 
Good-night,” and with a hasty pressure of my 
hand, Van went away to his room, leaving me 
more restless than when he came, 








WINDSOR CASTLE, 


Amonest the royal and palatial edifices of 
Europe, that of Windsor holds a very high rank, and is, 
in a manner, to England what Versailles is to France 
and the Escurial to Spain; and while it is infinitely 
superior to both in point of situation, it far exceeds 
them, and indeed every other pile of building ot its class, 
in antiquity. From having been the residence of so 
many English kings, its history is, to a certain extent, 
identified with that of the kingdom itself from the 
time of the Conquest. The castle stands on an outlying 
promontory of chalk, commanding the winding shores 
of that part of the Thames, with a rich valley, which 
seems to have pointed it out as a natural position for a 
fortress in primitive times, when the natives wished to 
protect their country from invasion. The wide and 
deep entrenchments, and the high artificial mounds, 
indicate an early date. There are also roads at the 
bottom of the fosses, with a wide bank between them, 





on which several keeps were erected, first of wood and 
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afterward of stone, A subterranean passage leading 
from the bottom of the outer foss, at a depth of thirty 
feet, to the bottom of the inner foss, at a depth of 
fifteen feet (the present pantries), cut in a very rude 
manner through the solid chalk, has a vault of the 
time of Henry Il. carried on chalk walls, built over a 
small part of it as far as the Norman buildings extended 
only: the doorways are of the same period, one of 
which is quite perfect, and opens into the inner foss. 
If Windsor Castle had been built in the fifth century 
py King Arthur, as was believed by Edward III. and the 
chronicler Froissart, the roads would have been on the 
level. They are more likely of the time of Caractacus 
or Julius Cesar. Edward the Confessor is believed to 
have resided chiefly at Old Windsor, where some of the 
ancient earthworks certainly belong toa period before 
the Norman Conquest. William himself is said to have 
puilt a castle at Windsor, but there is no evidence of 
it. The Doomsday Survey rather proves that there 
was one previously existing, which had been inbabited 
by Ear! Harold in the time of the Confessor. Henry I. 
is said by Stow, writing in the fifteenth century, to have 
built New Windsor chiefly of wood; some of the frag- 
ments of stone carving found in the castle may be of 
his time. 

Stephen built nothing here, but Windsor is mentioned 
in the treaty of Wallingford ar a fortress of importance. 
The name “* Norman Tower,” as given to one part of 
the pile, is erroneous, as the Norman keep is nothing 
more than earthworks surmounted by a wooden struc- 
ture. The earliest date which can be assigned to any 
stone masonry which has been discovered at Windsor 
is the reign of Henry II. In the time of Henry II. the 
first mention of the castle is made in the Pipe Rolls, 
The ouier wall of the south front of the upper ward 
remains, with the lower parv of the king’s gate, 
its hinges, and portcullis groove; the upper part was 
destroyed, and the whole concealed in cther buildings 
by Wyatville, in the restoration works under George 
IV. In the reigns of Richard I. and John only neces- 
gary repairs were made. 

With Henry III. the history of the existing castle may 
be said to begin. The whole of the lower ward was 
then first built of stone, and many portions of the ex- 
isting walls are found to be of that period. The Clewer 
‘Tower—now known as the Curfew Tower—remains al- 
most unaltered, and exhibits in good condition a prison 
of the above period. 

The King’s Hall is now the Chapter library, but the 
chambers of the King and Queen have been destroyed. 
Plans and drawings of them have been preserved; and 
the measurements agree with the orders of the kings, 
as recorded in the public rolls. 

Of the primitive chapel the north wall is still pre- 
served; the galilee being now the east end (behind the 
altar) of St. George’s Chapel. The doorways of the 
galilee are one of Henry ITL., the other of Edward IIL; 
the west end of the chapel has been rebuilt several 
times. The arcade in the cloisters was protected by a 
wooden roof only. This chapel was completed by Ed- 
ward III, and made into a lady-chapel, when the great 
St. George’s Chapel was built. It was partly rebuilt by 
Henry VIL. for the tomb of Lady Margaret, his mother, 
and afterward was propose d for that of Henry VIIT. It 
was much altered by James II. and partly restored by 
George IV. At the present time it is being made the 
object of devoted care, under the direction of Mr. Gil- 
bert Scott. The roof has been vaulted in stone, the pat- 
tern of that of Henry VII. is being inlaid with mosaic 
work, and the windows filled with stained glass; and 
the edifice is to bea ———_ chapel over the Royal 
vaults, in memory of the late Prince Consort. Mural 
paintings of kings’ heads have been found of the date 
of Henry III. and Edward IIL., and are preserved in the 


cloister and le 

During the reign of Edward I. the accounts show that 
the great works begun by Henry IIT. were carried on 
and completed; but ao new works appear to have been 
undertaken. In the reign of Edward II. there were 
considerable sums expended on repairs of the walls, 
towers and bridges, chiefly for timber and carpenters’ 
work. 

The reign of Edward III. is one of the most important 
in respect to the history of Windsor, a large part of the 
existing castle having been built at that period, and its 
survey has been lately brought to light. Another 
equally important document is the builder’s account 
for the Round Tower, which was entirely built from 
the ground in the eighteenth year of this reign, and 


etill remains, though much altered in appearance, from 
the additional story superposed by Mr. Wyatville, un- 
der George 1V 

“This building is sometimes called the Round Tower, 


and sometimes the Round Table; and, from other pe- 
cull irities, in the same accounts, it is evident that the 
tower was built to hold the table. The galleries on 
which this round table was placed are still remaining, 
and the general disposition of the apartment where the 
knights dined on St. George’s day is well seen from the 
summit of the Round Tower. The tables of those days 
were seldom more than a few planks in width, .nd the 
guests sat round on one side, the other being open for 
the service of the attendants. The centre of this great 
round table, then, was designed for the latter purpose, 
and was open to tbe air, a passage communicating on a 
level from this central to the kitchen on the top 


ot the middle gate, which has thus acquired the title 
efthe “Kitchen Tower.” The tower and table were 
erected in ten months, the greatest being made in 


order that the new — of knights might dine here on 
it. George’s day following. 

7 edward. It. "hia not build a chapel at Windsor, but 

omy completed the one which had been begun by Henry 

IIL; adding to it or rebuilding a cloister, a vestry, and 

other adjuncts. 

After the thirteenth year, when William of Wykeham 
was appointed clerk of the works, with a salary of one 
shilling @ day, an entirely new hall, with a new suite of 
apartments and offices, was built in the upper bailey, 
wherethe royal apartments now are; and the fine series 
of vaults under these apartments, forming ceilings to 
the servants’ hall and other rooms and offices, still re- 
main in rfect servation, as built by Wykeham, 
who remained in this appointment only six years. The 
summary of his accounts during that time shows an ex- 
penditure of £5,658—equivalent to £120,000 (?) of pres- 
ent money. 

From this period, comparatively little was done for a 
century, when Edward IV, began to re-erect St. George’s 
Chapel, nearly as we now see it; thereby adding, if not 
immediately to the castle itself, to the buildings within 
its precincts, one of extraordinary beauty and interest, 
as being in some respects the very finest specimen of 
the perpendicular style and of ecclesiastical architecture 
in the t adds, in some degree, to the 
interest of edifice is, that the architects’ names are 
preserved to us, it known to be the work, first of 
Richard Beauchamp, Bishop of Salisbury; and, after 
his death, in 1481, it was completed by Sir 
Bray, who was also architect of Henry VII.’s Chapel. 
This soverei intended to erect a mausoleum for him- 
self at Win , and had begun to do so on the site of 
the original chapel built by Henry III. ;-but he aban- 
doned the idea in favor of that at Westminster. Hen 
VIIL., however, added to the castle that building whic 
is still called after him, and which is situated at the 
western extremity of the north side of the great quad- 
rangle, Fortunately, this has been preserved, owing, 
perhaps, partly to its situation; for, although a mere 
“bit,” it is a singularly fine one, and a noble specimen 
of 1 architecture, in that particular style. 

e small tower atthe south-west angle of the Royal 

a ments near the ‘ibrary, now called erroneously 
ing Jobn’s Tower, is an octagonal —, and the 
two chambers in it have very good vaults, with the ribs 
meeting in a central boss, which is in both cases carved 
into the form of a rose. This enables this rose.tower 
and the rose-vaulte to be identified in a very remark- 
able manner. The tower was very richly paipted, and 





the quantity of paint and other materials charged on 
the roll misled the late Mr. Hudson Turner wno had 
only seen a portion of these accounts, and made him 
think they belonged to the great Round Tower, and 
that it was painted on the outside. The dates do not 
agree with this, and there is no evidence of external 


painting. 

The works which had been carried on during a great 

part of the long reign of Edward III. were not com- 

ted at the time o1 uis death, and were continued un- 

er Richerd Il.; but with the exception of necessary 

— the accounts for this reign relate chiefly to the 

te) and dependencies of the cattle, jally the 

mews for the ti , which was evidently a large and 
important establishment not within the walls. 

Geoffrey Chaucer, ‘‘the father of English poetry,” 
was appointed, in the fourteenth year of this reign, 
clerk of the works, but very little was done in his time. 
The old chapter-house, the remains of Henry the VII.’s 
palace, and the Clewer Tower and prison, are objects of 
much interest. A flight of about twenty steps leads 
down into the dungeons, which had been contructed 
by He III. for the confinement of State prisoners: 
it is a large and finely-arched vault, surrounded by 
seven small cells, each dismally lighted through a loop- 
hole in the thick wall. 

The reign of Elizabeth forms almost an epoch in the 
architectural history of the castle, because, though she 
did not do much to it in the way of building, except 
annexing the portion erected by Henry VIL., that which 
is distinguished by the name of Queen Elizabeth’s 
Gallery, she first caused the terraces to be formed, 
thereby adding to the royal abode of Windsor these 
truly regal characteristics. Under the Stuarts nothing 
material was done until the Restoration, when the 
castle began to be modernized, but in insipid taste. 
The Fe og addition made by Charles Il. was the 
Star Iding (containing the State Apartments shown 
to the public). The rooms were spacious and lofty, 
with large arched windows, commanding enchanting 
prospects; their only embellishment was derived from 
the a weeny | pencil of Verrio. The first two Georges 
did nothing for Windsor; George III. on the contrary, 
much, especially in restoring the interior of St. oy 
Chapel. In 1796, James Wyatt Gothicized the Star 
Building, and other portions. Meanwhile, the east and 
south sides, the portions actually inhabited, were so in- 
convenient that it was found indispensable, in 1778-82, 
to erect a separate building for the actual occupation of 
the royal family: this was the Queen’s Lodge, a large, 
plain house on the south side of the castle, near the 
site of the present stables. About 1823, George IV., 
with a grant of £300,000 from Parliament, began his 
grand improvements, with Jeffry Wyatt for his -archi- 
tect, commencing with George the IV ’s Gateway, the 
entrance into the quadrangle on the south side, ina 
direct line with the Long Walk. We shall not attempt 
to detail the improvements: among the most effective 
is the fine architectural vista on through from the 
north terrace by George the IV.’s Gateway; the addi- 
tion of the Waterloo Gallery, lighted from above, 
and brought into a group with the Throne-room and 
the Ball-room. St. George’s Hall has been greatly im- 
proved, and at its western end has been constructed 
the Chapel. By renovation and remodeling the ex- 
terior, greater height has been given to most of 
the buildings; some of the towers have been carried 
up higher, and others added: amongst the last are the 
Lancaster and York, flanking George IV.’s Gateway; 
and the Brunswick Tower at the north-east angle. But 
the most striking improvement of the kind was that of 

ing up the Round Tower thirty feet higher, ex- 
clusive of the Watch Tower on its summit, which 
makes the height in that part twenty-five feet more; 
thus rendering the castle much more conspicuous 
formerly as a distant object. 

The architect’s work has been much animadverted 
on; the details and strange intermixture of the earliest 
and latest styles of Gothic are very objectionable, and 
as to general effect, Canon Bowles objected that the 
renovated pile looked as if it had been washed with soap 
and water! ‘Nevertheless, it is a stately pile; the ven- 
erable Canon just named, says of it: ‘‘ Windsor Castle 
loses a great deal of its architectural impression (if I 
may use that word) by the smooth neatness with which 
its old towers are now chiseled and mortared. It looks 
as if it was washed every morning with soap and water, 
instead of exhibiting here and there a straggling flower, 
or creeping weather-stains. I believe this circumstance 
strikes every beholder; but most imposirg indeed is 
its distant view, when the broad banner floats or sleeps 
in the sunshine amidst the intense blue of the summer 
skies; and its picturesque and ancient architectural 
vastness harmonizes with the decaying and gnarled 
oaks, coeval with so many departed monarchs. The 
stately, long-extended avenue, and the wild sweep of 
devious forests, connected with the eventful circum- 
stances of English history and past regal grandeur, 
bring back the memories of Edwards and Henries, or 
the gallant and accomplished Surrey.”’ 








OUR ARTIST ON WATERFALLS. 


Dear L.—Since my last, buried here in the 
snow, while awaiting a thaw, I have found it so delightful! 
to loat while inviting my soul, and letiing my mind 
wander free of control, not dreaming exactly, but in 
reverie enjoying the bliss of the dolce far niente, that 
almost with horror I think that the day will return 
when I must think of money to pay. But the butcher 
the baker, and candlestick-maker, with their bills wilj 
intrude on a dreamer, and shake a poor fellow so 
roughly there’s no time to dream, since life is a torrent 
instead of a stream. And talking of torrents, that puts 
me in mind of a series of sketches which I have de- 
signed. The Waterfall’ Genesis, that is the name, with 
its progress, and finally what it became. There is, as 
you'll see by looking at this, what I call 





THE WATERFALL’S GENESIS, 


being based upon nature, as every 1dea should be of 
whatever’s intended to wear. Since naturé we find, as a 
general rule, for a student affords a most excellent 
school. The natural laws, both in building and dress, 
are the best we can follow and copy, unless, by an effort 
of genius, we sometimes succeed in creating ourselves; 
but rarely indeed can we hope to do this nor is there a 
need to do so. You'll see in this, 





THE FIRST STAGE, 


how well we succeeded, before the great rage for 
change and improvement set in, and brought on this 
foolish change, which they call 








A CHIGNON. 


Continuing still their invention to tax, the hairdressers 
finally reached 





THE CLIMAX, 


And still discontented, still seeking to find something 
new, and remaininy persistently blind to the idea 
which lies at the whole thing’s foundation, they have 
produced thir, which is 





THE CULMINATION. 


By looking through these you will find that the law which 
has governed its growth is not difficult or so secret but 
what we can easily see that this represents 
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WHAT IT IS TO BE. 


By using the slightest degree of invention, so slight 
that in fact it is hardly worth mention, I would propose, 
as something which would be up with the age, and 
easily could be made to increase the modern pre- 
raphael, realistic tendency, this 








which, as I think,'in the season of youth, would tend to 
develop the domain of t:uth, since here as you see the 
entire conception is utterly void of all sorts of decep- 
tion. In this I am sure even Ruskin could find nothing 
contrary to the pre-raphaelite mind. What do you 
think of it* How will it do? Let me hear your 
opinion, please. Yours, TURILU. 








Economy or C1Gar Enps.—Two years ago a 
society was established in Hamburg, the members of 
which agreed to preserve all the points of their cigars, 
instead of biting them off and throwing them away. 
These ends are collected, and then sold in large quan- 
tities, either for the man of snuff or for 
smoking in pipes. The sum thus raised is applied to 
the maimtenance and education of orphans, and some 
idea of the extent of the society, and the intensity of 
its affection for the weed, may be gained from the fact 
that the cigar ends of two years’ saving have brought in 
a sufficient sum for the maintenace of twenty-two 
children. 


Ir is stated as a singular coincidence that 
Major General Grent, a Scotch officer in the British 
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FUN FOR THE FAMILY 


A FRIEND of ours the other day was accosted 
in one of our streets with the words: “Do you know 
the time, sir?’”” Upon which he pulled out his watch, 
and, after consultifg it, returned it to his pocket, coolly 
replying to the interrogative: ‘Yes, sir, I do,” and 
then walked off. 


Ir a man reap ‘‘ whatever he soweth,” what 
a harvest of coats and breeches the tailor will have one 
of these days. 


Tae woman who unuertook to scour the 
woods has abandoned the job, to the high price 
of soap. The last that was heard of she was skim- 
ming the seas, . 


A cockNEy conducted two ladies to the 
Observatory to see the eclipse of the moon. They were 
too late; the eclipse was over, and the ladies were dis- 
appointed. “Ob,” exclaimed our hero, ‘don’t fret. 
I know the astronomer very well he is a very polite 
man, and I am sure will begin again.” 


Two youne fellows got to bantering each 
other the other day. Finally one of them exc ed : 

“Well, there is one thing, you can’t put your head 
into an empty barrel.” 

** Oh, nonsense,’’ exclaimed the other; ‘‘ why can’t 1?” 

** Because,” dryly rejoined the first, “it is impossible 
to put a hogshead into a barrel.” 


A LAND speculator, in describing a lake in 
Cumberland county, Va., says it is so clear and so deep 
pw by looking into it, you can see them making tea in 


UNEXPECTED KINDNESS. 
‘**Oh, spare me, dear angel, one lock of your hair,” 
A bashful young lover took courage and sighed. 
“* Twere a sin to refuse you so modest a prayer; 
So take my whole wig,” the sweet :reature replied. 


THE PUNSTERS. 
At a tavern one night 
Messrs. More, Strange, and Wright 
Met to drink, and good thoughts to exchange. 
Says More, ‘‘ Of us three, 
The whole town will agree 
There is only one knave, and that’s Strange.” 
“Yes,” says Strange (rather sore) 
**T’m sure there’s one More, 
A most terrible knave and a bite, 
Who cheated his mother, 
His sister and brother,” 
“Oh, yes,” replied More, “that is Wright.” 


Waar did the spider do when he came out 
of the ark? He took a fly and went home. 


WHEN were there only two vowels? In the 
os of no a (Noah), before u and i (you and I) were 
rm. 


Wey is the suspension of the Habeas Corpus 
Act in Ireland beneficial to the Fenians? Because it 
quickens their apprehensicn. 


Wurw does an Irishman most resemble a 
Scotchman? Why, when he’s kilt entirely. 


Waar is the best way to curb a wild young 
man? To bridal him. 


Way are persons born blind unfit to be car- 
penters? Because they never saw. 


Wuy is a thief your only true philosopher? 
Because he regards everything from an abstract point 
of view, is opposed to all notions of protection, and ie 
open to conviction. 


Wary is a waiter like a race-horse? Becatise 
he runs for p!ates and cups, 


Way did the accession of Queen Victoria 
throw a greater damp over England than the death of 
King William? Because the king was missed (mist), 
and the queen was reiguing (raining.) 


WHEN may people be said to drink in music ? 
When they have a pianoforte (piano for tea). 


Wuat sort of cookery does a young lady 
prefer? Dressing her hair (hare), 


Wuat day in the year do women talk the 
least? The shortest day. 


A CORRESPONDENT Calls attention to two 
“honest advertisements.” The first is: “‘A country 
clergyman would feel most thankful to any benevolent 
lady who would kindly take into her service a strong 
motheriess girl of sixteen, whom he is anxious to get 
from home, but cannot recommend her honesty and 
truthfulness.”” The second‘ “Required a kind master 
for an excellent black retriever dog. Owner parts with 

on account of savage tendencies.” 


In a case tried before the Judge Ordinary in 
London, a wife gave evidence that her husband put 
her into an omnibus on the 15th of October, 1863, say- 
ing that ke “‘should be home to dinner,” and that he 
had not yet returned. This reminds us of a bit of a 
dialogue in a novel: 

**Where is your husband?’ says the gentleman. 

“He went out to buy a cigar,” lied the lady. 

‘*Has he been gone long ?”’ asked the gentleman. 

‘Eighteen years,” replied the lady. 

“He is quite right,” remarked the gentleman, philo- 
sophically: he wants to choose @ good one. 


A WIDE-AWAKE minister, who found his con- 
oe going to sleep one Sunday before he had 
airly commenced, suddenly stopped and exclaimed: 

“ Brethren, this isn’t fair; it isn’t giving a man half 
achance. Waittill I get along, and then ifI ain’t worth 
listening to, go to sleep; but don’t before I get com- 
menced; give a man a chance.” 


Tue following aavertisément appeared in a 
Canadian paper: ‘‘ Will the gentleman who stole my 
melons on last Sabbath night be generous enough to 
return me }) few of the seeds, as the melons are a rare 
variety ?”’ 


Way is a prudent man like a pin ? Because 
highead prevents him from going too far. 


A man in Boston inquired of another: ‘Is 
this Water street ?’’ and was answered, 

“No, it is Milk street.’’ 

“ Milk street!’’ replied the first; “then Water street 
cannot be far away.”’ 


JosH Bruuines says there is nothing more 
touching in this life than to see a r, but virtuous 
young man struggling with a mustache. 


A Certain Cure.—‘‘ How did you get rid of 
that troublesome lover of yours, Carrie ?’’ 

“I married him, and haven't been troubled with his 
attention since.”’ 


Some men keep very savage dogs around 
their houses, so that the hungry poor who stop to “ get 
a bite’’ may get it outside the door. 


Siicerms saw a yote lying on the ground, 
but knew’ that it was counterfeit, and walked on without 
icking it up.* He told Smithers the story, when the 
tter said 
“Do you know, Sliggins, you have committed very 
grave offense ?” 
“ What have I done ?”’ 
—_— have passed counterfeit bill, knowing it to be 
such.” 


Tue papers tell of a lady who is jealous of 


army, in 1778, defeated General Lee, in command ofthe | Niagara. Iis waterfall somewhat exceeds her own in 
American fcrces in New Jersey, and was afterward ~ magnitude. 


moted to the rank ot Lieutenant-General, and su 
uently to that of Genera in the British army. He 
died, “very old,’ at his seat at Ballendallock, near 
Elgin, Scotland in 1806, 


Aw unctuous little paper published in the 
petroleum regions has for its motto; “ Prove oil things 
hold fast that which is good,” 
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MEETING OF THE FERRY INVESTIGATING COMMITTEE AT WASHINGTON HALL, WILLIAMSBURG, LONG ISLAND, ON MONDAY AND TUESDAY, FEB. 11TH AND 12TH.—SEE PAGE 373 


RUINS OF THE OLD SOCIETY LIBRARY. | 


Tuts illustration shows the condition of the | 
building which was built originally for the Society 


Library Company of New York. When it was first | 


erected, it was considered one of the best architectural 


monuments in the city. The rage for classic buildings, | 


each with a Doric portico, was then at its height. 


The | 


| pany, who moved up to their more commodious build- 
| ing in University Place, have been varied. It was sold 
by the Society Library to the Appletons, and for years 
was used by them. The addition of the square upper 
story, rising above the gable, and making a flat roof, is 
| due to their exertions. However objectionable, as 
| destroying the artistic unity of the structure, yet, as it 
added a new story, this small consideration had to be 


fortunes of the building, since it was sold by the com- ' geglected. Since then the lower —— iron pillars in 
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TUTAL DESTAUCTIO’N OF 8. 


\ 


B. CHITTENDEN S DRY GOODS ESTABLISHMENT (OLD SOCIETY LIBRARY BUILDING) CORNER BROADWAY AND LEONARD STREET, BY FIRE, ON TUESDAY MORNING 


, front was added, when the building passed into the 


| efficiency of the steam fire-engines was shown by their | 


, upcn this structure was considered as extra favorable by 


the insurance companies, on account of its isolated 
situation. 


~ oy ot its recent occupants, 8. B. Chittenden & Co. 
The loss by this fire is variously estimated at from 
$900,000 to $1,500,000. When first discovered, the iron 
shutters prevented all ingress into the building until | 


the fire had reached a point beyond control; but the | THE Paris papers state that the temperature 


of the waters flowing from the great artesian wells at 
| Grenelle and Passy, has increased trom 82 degrees to 
| 85 degrees Fahrenheit. 


success in confining the fire to this single building and 
preventing its spreading. It is singular that the risk 
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UNTO THIS LAST. 


Lioeatty the words were spoken, 
Blighting the happy past, 
Hearts that were nearly broken, 
Ventured “ unto this last.” 
Bighing wearily, 
Pondering drearily, 
Sat a maiden fair, 
Badly the future viewing 
In her heart’s despair. 


Near was the river rolling, 
Swift rushed its waters past, 
Darkly the maiden courting, 
Tempting “‘ unto this last.” 
Sighing wearily, 
Pondering drearily, 
Rose the maiden fair, 
Thinking, perchance, the river 
Would calm her deep despair. 


When from the heaven, downward 
Fluttered a spirit fast, 
With glance directing upward, 
Whispered “ Unto this last.” 
Sighing wearily, 
Pondering drearily, 
Turned the maiden fair, 
Sadly the spirit viewing 
From its bright home of air. 


Slowly then from the river, 
Temptation from ber cast, 
Fixed in her deep devotion, 
Waiting ‘ unto that last—” 
Musing hopefully, 
Pondering prayerfully, 
Turned the maiden fair 
From the black tempting water, 
Bearing her load of care. 


THE LAST CHRONICLE OF 
BARSET. 


BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 








CHAPTER VI.—GRACE CRAWLEY. 


Ir has already been said that Grace Crawley 
was at this time living with the two Miss Pretty- 
mans, who kept a girl’s school at Silverbridge. 
Two more benignant ladies than the Miss Pretty- 
mans never presided over such an establishment. 

The younger was fat, and fresh, and fair, and 
seemed always running over with the milk of 
human kindness. The other was very thin and 
very small, and somewhat afflicted with bad health 
—was weak, too, in the eyes, and subject 
to racking headaches, so that it was considered 
generally that she was unable to take much 
active part in the education of the pupils. But it 
was considered as generally that she did all the 
thinking, that she knew more than any other 
woman in Barsetshire, and that all the Pretty- 
man schemes for education emanated from her 
mind. It was said, too, by those who knew them 
best, that her sister’s good-nature was as nothing 
to hers; that she was the most charitable, the 
most loving, and the most conscientious of 
schoolmistresses. This was Annabella Prettyman, 
the elder; and perhaps it may be inferred that 
some portion of her great character for virtue 
may have been due to the fact that nobody ever 
saw her out of her own house. She could not 
even go to church, because the open air brought 
on neuralgia. She was, therefore, perhaps taken to 
be magnificent, partly because she was unknown. 
Miss Anne Prettyman, the younger, went about 
frequently to tea-parties—would go, indeed, to any 
party to which she might be invited; and was 
known to have a pleasant taste for pound-cake and 
aweetmeats. Being seen so much in the outer 
world, she became common, and her character 
did not stand so high as did that of her sister. 
Some people were ill-natured enough to say that 
she wanted to marry Mr. Winthrop; but of what 
maiden lady that goes out into the world are not 
such stories told? And all such stories in Silver- 
bridge were told with special reference to Mr. 
Winthrop. 

Miss Crawley, at present, lived with the Miss 
Prettymans, and assisted them in school. This 
arrangement had been going on for the last 
twelve months, since the time in which Grace 
would have left the school in the natural course 
of things. There had been no bargain made, and 
no intention that Grace should stay. She had 
been invited to fill the place of an absent super- 
intendent, first for one month, then for another, 
and then for two more months; and when the 
assistant came back, the Miss Prettymans 
thought there were reasons why Grace should be 
asked to remain a little longer. But they took 

st care to let the fashionable world of Silver- 
bridge khow that Grace Crawley was a visitor 
with them and not a teacher. 

““We pay her no salary, or anything of that 
kind,” said Miss Anne Prettyman; a statement, 
however, which was by no means true, for during 
those four months the regular stipend had been 
paid to her ; and twice since then, Miss Annabella 
Prettyman, who managed all the money matters, 
had called Grace into her little room, and had 
made a little speech, and had put a little bit of a 
paper into her hand. 

“T know I ought not to take it,” Grace had said 
to her friend Anne. “If I was not here, there 
would be no one in my place.” 

** Nonsense, my dear,” Anne Prettyman had said; 
* itis the greatest comfort to usin the world. And 
you should make yourself nice, you know, for his 
sake, All the gentlemen like it.” 

Then Grace had been very angry, and had 
sworn that she would give the money back again. 
Nevertheless, I think she did make herself as 
nice as she knew how todo. And from all this it 


may be seen that the Miss Prettymans had 
hitherto quite approved of Major Grantly’s attcn- 
tions, 





But when this terrible affair came on about the 
check which had been lost and found and traced 
to Mr. Crawley’s hands, Miss Anne Prettyman 
said nothing further to Grace Crawley about 
Major Grantly. It was not that she thought that 
Mr. Crawley was guilty, but she knew enough of 
the world to be aware that suspicion of such 
guilt might compel such a man as Major Grantly 
to change his mind, 

“If he had only popped,” Anne said to her 
sister, “it would have been all right. He would 
never have gone back from his word.” 

** My dear,” said Annabella, “I wish you would 
not talk about popping. It is a terrible word.” 

“IT shouldn’t, to any one except you,” said 
Anne. 

There had come to Silverbridge some few 
months since, on a visit to Mrs. Walker, a young 
lady from Allington, in the neighboring county 
between whom and Grace Crawley there h 
grown up from circumstances a warm friendship. 
Grace had a cousin in London—a clerk high up 
and well-to-do in a public office, a nephew of her 
mother’s and this cousin was, and for years had 
been violently smitten in love for this young 
lady. But the young lady’s tale had been sad, 
and though she acknowledged feelings of most 
affectionate friendship for the cousin, she could 
not bring herself to acknowledge more. Grace 
Crawley had met the young lady at Silverbridge, 
and words had been spoken about the cousin ; and 
though the young lady from Allington was some 
years older than Grace, there had grown up to be 
a friendship, and, as is not uncommon between 
young ladies, there had been an agreement that 
they would correspond. The name of the lady 
was Miss Lily Dale, and the name of the well-to- 
do cousin in London was Mr. John Eames, 

At the present moment Miss Dale was at home 
with her mother at Allington, and Grace Crawley, 
in her terrible sorrow, wrote to her friend, pour- 
ing out her whole heart. As Grace’s letter and 
Miss Dale’s answer will assist us in our story, I 
will venture to give them both. 


“‘ SILVERBRIDGE, —— December, 186—. 


‘* DeEaREsT Lity—I hardly know how to tell you 
what has happened, it is so very terrible. But 
aw my you will have heard it already, as every- 

ody is talking of it here. It has got into the 
newspapers, and therefore it cannot be kept 
secret. Not that I should keep anything from 
pens only this is so very dre that I hardly 
now how to write it. Somebody says—a Mr. 
Soames, I believe it is—that papa has taken some 
money that does not belong to him, and he is to 
be brought before the magistrates and ‘tried. Of 
coprse papa has done nothing wrong. I do think 
he would be the last man in the world to take a 
penny that did not belong tohim. You know how 
r he is; what a life he hashad! But I think 
e would almost sooner see mamma starving—I 
am sure he would rather be starved himself, than 
even borrow a shilling which he could not pay. 
To pope that he would take money” (she had 
tried to write the word *‘ steal,” but she could not 
bring her pen to form the letters) ‘‘is monstrous. 
But somehow the circumstances have been made 
to look bad against him, and they say that he 
must come over here to the magistrates. I often 
think that of all men in the world papa is the most 
unfortunate. “-~-y~— | seems to go against him, 
and yet he is so good! Poor mamma has been 
over here, and she is distracted. I never saw her 
so wretched before. She had been to your friend, | 
Mr. Walker, and came to me afterward for a 
minute. Mr. Walker has got something to do 
with it, though mamma says she thinks he is 
quite friendly to papa. I wonder whether you 
could find out through Mr. Walker what he thinks 
about it. Of course mamma knows that papa has 
done nothing wrong, but she says that the whole 
thing is most mysterious, and that she does not 
know how to account for the money. Papa, you 
know, is not like other people, He ae things ; 
and is always thinking, thinking, thinking of his 
at misfortunes. Poor papa! My heart bleeds 
so when I remember ail his sorrows, that I hate 
myself for thinking about myself. 

“* When mamma left me—and it was then I first 
knew that papa would really have to be tried—I 
went to Miss abella, and told her that I would 
gohome. She asked me why, and I said I would 
not disgrace her house by staying init. She got 
up and took me in her arms, and there came a 
tear out of both her dear old eyes, and she said 
that if anything evil came to ory she 
would not believe, as she knew him to be a good 
man—there should be a home in her house not 
only for me, but for mamma and Jane. Isn’t she 
a wonderful woman? When I think of her, I 
sometimes think that she must be an angel al- 


ready. Then she became very serious, for just 
before, through her tears, she had tried to smile 
and she told me to remember that all le could 
not be like her, who had nobody to Took to but 


herself and her sister ; and that at present I must 
task myself not to think of that which I had been 
thinking of before. She did not mention any- 
body’s name, but of course I understood very well 
what she meant, and I suppose she is right. I said 
nothing in answer to her, for I could not speak. 
She was holding my hand, and I took hers up and 
kissed it, to show her, itl could, that I knew that 
she was right ; but I could not have spoken about 
it for all the world. It was not ten days since that 
she herself, with all her prudence, told me that 
she thought I ought to make up my mind what 
answer I would give him. And then I did not say 
anything ; but of course she knew. And after 
that Miss Anne spoke quite freely about it, so 
that I had to beg her to be silent even before the 
girls. You know how imprudent she is, But it is 
all over now. Of course Miss Annabella is right. 
He has got a great many people to think of; his 
father and mother, and his darling little Edith, 
whom he —— here twice, and left her with us 
once for two 8, 80 that she got to know me 
quite well; and I took such a love for her, that I 
could not bear to part with her. But I think 
sometimes that all our family are born to be un- 
fortunate, and then I tell myself that I will never 
hope for anything again. 

“ Pray write tome soon. I feel as though no- 
thing on earth could comfort me, and yet i shall 
like to have your letter. Dear, dear Lily, I am not 
even yet so wretched but what I shall rejoice to 
be toid good news of you. If it only could be as 
John wishes it! And why should it not? It 
seems to me that nobody has a right or a reason 
to be unhappy except us. Good-by, dearest Lily, 

* Your affectionate frend, 
“ Grace CRAWLEY.” 


«Pp, §,—I think I have made up my mind that I 








will go back to Hogglestock at once if the magis- 





trates decide against pa I think I should be 
doing the school harm if I were to stay here.” 


The answer to this letter did not reach Miss 
Crawley till after the magistrates’ meeting on the 
Thursday, but it will be better for our story that 
it should be given here than postponed until the 
result of that meeting shall have been told. Miss 
Dale’s answer was as follows: 


 ArrtmNaton, —— December, 186—. 

‘Dear Grace—Your letter has made me very 
unhappy. If it can at all comfort you to know 
that mamma and I sympathize with yon alto- 
gether, in that you may at any rate be sure. But 
in such troubles nothing will give comfort. They 
must be borne, till the fire of misfortune burns 
itself out. 

**T had heard about the affair a day or two be- 
fore I got your note. Our clergyman, Mr. Boyce, 
told us of. it. Of course we know that the 
charge must be altogether unfounded, and mam- 
ma says that the truth will be sure to show itself 
atlast. But that conviction does not cure the 
evil, and I can well understand that your father 
should suffer grievously ; and I pity your mother 
quite as much as I do him. : 

** As for Major Grantly, if he be such a man asI 
took hin to trom the little I saw of him, ali 
this would make no difference to him. I am sure 
that it ought to make none, Whether it should 
not make a difference in you is another question. 
I think it should; and I think your answer to him 
should be that you could not even consider any 
such proposition while your father was in so great 
trouble. I am so much older than you, and seem 
to have had so much experience, that I do not 
scruple, as mu will see, to come down upon 
you with all the weight of my wisdom. 

** About that other subject I had rather say 
nothing. I have known your cousin all = 
almost; and I regard no, one more kindly t: ant 

ohim, When re think of my friends, he is always 
one of the dearest. But when one thinks of going 
beyond friendship, even if one tries to do so, 
there are so many barriers! 

* Your affectionate friend, 
**Liny DALE. 

_ “Mamma bids me say that she would be de- 
lighted to have you here whenever it might suit 
you to come; and I add to this message my en- 
pny | that you will come at once. You say that 
you ou ought to leave Miss Prett; ’s for 
a while, fon well understand your feeling ; but 
as your sister is with your mother, surely you had 
better come to us—I mean quite at once. I will 
not scruple to tell you what mamma says, because 
I know your good sense. She says that as the 
interest of the school may possibly be concerned, 
and as you have no po ve engagement, she 
thinks you ought to leave Silverbridge; but she 
says that it will be better that you come to us 
than that you should go home. If you went home, 
people might say that you left in some sort of dis- 
grace. Come to us, and when all this has been 
coed right, pone sh ag go back cn vaneenye i = 

if a cer erson spea 

mak a different chawer. Hamme quite under- 
stands that you are to come; so you have o 
got to ask your own mamma, and come at once,” 

This letter, as the reader will understand, did 
not reach Grace Crawley till after the all-import- 
ant Thursday; but before that day had come 
round, Grace had told Miss Prettyman—had told 
both the Miss Prettymans—that she was resolved 
to leave them, She had done this without even 
consulting her mother, driven to it by various 
motives. She knew that her father’s conduct was 
being discussed by the girls in the school, and 
that things were said of him which it could not 
but be for the disadvantage of Miss Prettyman 
that any one should say of a teacher in her es- 
tablishment, She felt, too, that she could not 
hold up her head in Silverbridge in these days, as 
it would becon™ her to do if she retained her 
position, She did struggle gallantly, and suc- 
ceeded much more nearly than she was herself 
aware, She was all but able to carry herself as 
though no terrible accusation was being made 
against her father. Of the struggle, however, she 
was not herself the less conscious, and she told 
herself that on that account also she must go, 
And then she must go also because of Major 
Grantly. Whether he was minded to come and 
speak to her that one other needed word, or 
whether he was not so minded, it would be better 
that she should be away from Silverbridge. Ifhe 
spoke it she could only answer him by a negative; 
and if he were minded not to speak it, would it 
not be better that she should leave herself the 
power of thinking that his silence had been caused 
by her absence, and not by his coldness or in- 
difference ? 

She asked, therefore, for an interview with 
Miss Prettyman, aad was shown into the eider 
sister’s room, at eleven o’clock on the Tuesday 
morning. The elder Miss Prettyman never came 
into the school herself till twelve, but was in the 
habit of having interviews with the young ladies 
—which were sometimes very awful in their nature 
—for the two previous hours. During these in- 
terviews an immense amount of business was 
done, and the fortunes in life of some girls were 
said to have been there made or marred; as 
when, for instance, Misg Crimpton had been ad- 
vised to stay at home with her uncle in England, 
instead of going out with her sisters to India, 
both of which sisters.were married within three 
months of their landing at Bombay. The way in 
which she gave her counsel on such occasions was 
very efficacious. No one knew better than Miss 
Prettyman that a cock can crow most effectively 
in his own farmyard, and therefore all crowing in- 
tended to be effective was done by her within the 
shrine of her own peculiar room. 

“ Well, my dear, what is it?” she said to Grace. 
‘ Sit in the arm-chair, my dear, and we can then 
talk comfortably.” 

The teachers, when they were closeted with 
Miss Prettyman, were always asked to sit in the 
arm-chair, whereas a small, straight-backed, an- 
easy chair was kept for the use of the young 
ladies. And there was, too, a stool of repentance, 
out against the wall, very uncomfortable indeed 
for young ladies who had not behaved themselves 
so prettily as young ladies generally do. 

Grace seated herself, and then began her speech 
very quickly : 

** Miss Prettyman,” she said, “I have made up 
my mind that I will go home, if you please.” 


And why should you go home, Grace? DidI 
not tell you that you should have a home here ?” 
Miss Prettyman had weak eyes, and was very 
small, and had never possessed any claim to be 
| called good-looking. And she assumed nothing 
| of majestical awe from any adornment or studied 
amplification of the outward woman by means of 
impressive trappings. The possessor of an un- 
observant eye might have called her a mean-look- 
ing, little old woman. And certainly there would 
have been nothing awful in her to any one who 
came across her otherwise than as a lady having 
authority in her own school, But within her own 
precincts she did know how to surround herself 
with a dignity which all felt who approached her 
there. Grace Crawley, as she heard the simple 
question which Miss Prettyman had asked, un- 
consciously acknowledged the strength ‘of the 
woman’s manner, She already stood rebuked for 
having proposed a plan so ungracious, 80 un- 
necessary, and so unwise. 

“*T think I ought to be with mamma at present,” 
said Grace, 

‘* Your mother has your sister with her.” 

“Yes, Miss Prettyman ; Jane is there.” 

“If there be no other reason, I cannot think 
that that can be held to be a reason now. Of 
course your mother would like to have you always; 
unless you should be married—but then there are 
reasons why this should not be so.” 

“Of course there are.” 

T do not think—that is, if I know all that there 
is to be known—I do not think, I say, that thers 
can be any good ground for your leaving us now— 
just now.” 

Then Grace sat silent fora moment, gathering 
her courage and collecting her words, and after 
that she spoke : 

“It is because of papa, and because of thia 
charge——” 

* But, Grace——” 

‘*I know what you are going to say, Miss Pretty- 
man: that is, I think I know.” 

‘If you will hear me, you may be sure that you 
know.” 

“But I want you to hear me for one moment 
first. Ibeg your pardon, Miss Prettyman, I do 
indeed ; but I want to say this before you go on- 
I must go home—and I know I ought. We are all 
disgraced—and I won’t stop here to disgrace the 
school. I know papa has done nothing wrong ; 
but nevertheless we are disgraced. The police 
are to bring him in here on Thursday, and every- 
body in Silverbridge will know it. It cannot be 
right that I should be here teaching in the school 
while it is all going on—and I won’t. And, Miss 
Prettyman, I couldn’t do it—indeed I couldn’t. I 
can’t bring myself to think of anything I am 
doing. IndeedI can’t, And then, Miss Pretty- 
man, there are other reasons.” 

By the time she had proceeded thus far, Grace 
Crawley’s words were nearly choked by her tears. 

‘* And what are the other reasons, Grace ?” 

“*T don’t know,” said Grace, struggling to speak 
through her tears. 

‘*But I know,” said Miss Prettyman. “I know 
them all. I know all your reasons, and I tell you 
that in my opinion you ought to remain where 
you are, and not go away. The very reasons 
which to you are reasons for your going, to me 
are reasons for your remaining here.” 

“‘Tcan’t remain. I am determined to go. I 
don’t mind you and Miss Anne, but I can’t bear to 
have the girls looking at me—and the servants.” 

Then Miss Prettyman paused awhile, thinking 
what words of wisdom would be most appropriate 
in the present juncture. But words of wisdom 
did not seem to come easily to her, having for the 
moment been banished by tenderness of heart. 

‘Come here, my love,” she said at last; ‘‘ come 
here, Grace.” 

Slowly Grace got up from her seat and came 
round and stood by Miss Prettyman’s elbow. 
Miss Pretty pushed her chair a little back, and 
pushed herself a little forward, and stretching 
out one hand, placed her arm round Grace's waist, 
and with the other took hold of Grace’s hand, and 
thus drew her down and kissed the girl’s forehead 
and lips. And then Grace found herself kneeling 
at her friend’s feet. 

**Grace,” she said, “do you not know that I love 
you? Do you not know that I love you dearly?” 
In answer to this, Grace kissed the withered hand 
she held in hers, while the warm tears trickled 
down upon Miss Prettyman’s knuckles, ‘I love 
you as though you were my own,” exclaimed the 
schoolmistress ; “‘and will you not trust me that 
I know what is best for you?” 

**T must go home,” said Grace, 

‘Of course you shall, if you think it right at 
last; but let us talk of it. No one in this house, 
you know, has the slightest suspicion that your 
father has done anything that is in the least dis- 
honorable.” 

**T know that you have not.” * 

** No, nor has Anne.” 

Miss Prettyman said this as though no one in 
that house beyond herself and her sister hada 
right to have any opinion on any subject. 

**T know that,” said Grace, 

“Well, my dear. If we think so——” 

“ But the servants, Miss Prettyman?” 

“If any servant in this house says a word jo 
offend you, ['u—Ir’ll——” 

“They don’t say anything, Miss Prettyman, but 
they look. Indeed I'd better go home. Indeed 
I'd better go home. Indeed I had!” 

“Do not you think that your mother has cares 
enough upon her, and burden enough, without 
having another mouth to feed and another head 
to shelter? You haven’t thought of that, Grace |’” 

Yes, I have.” 

** And as for the work, whilst you are not quite 
well you shall not be troubled with teaching. I 
have some old papers that want copying and 
settling, and you shall sit here and do that just 
for an employment. Anne knows that I’ve long 
wanted to have it done, and Ill tell her that 
you've kindly promised to do it for me.” 








“No; no; no,” said Grace ; “I must go heme,”” 
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She was still kneeling at Miss Prettyman’s 
knee, and still holding Miss Prettyman’s hand. 
And then, at that moment, there came a tap at 
the door, gentle but yet not humble, a tap which 
acknowledged, on the part cf the tapper, tho 
supremacy in that room of the lady who was 
sitting there, but which still claimed admittance 
almost as a right. The tap was well known by 
both of them to be the tap of Miss Anne, Grace 
immediately jumped up, and Miss Prettyman 
settled herself in her chair with a motion which 
almost seemed to indicate some feeling of shame 
as to her late position. 

**I suppose I may come in?” said Miss Anne, 
opening the door and inserting her head. __ 

“Yes, you may come in—if you have anything 
to say,” said Miss Prettyman, with an air which 
seemed to be intended to assert her supremacy. 
But, in truth, she was simply collecting the 
wisdom and dignity, which had been somewhat 
dissipated by her tenderness. P 

**T did not know that Grace Crawley was here,’ 
said Miss Anne. 

“Grace Crawley is here,” said Miss Pretty- 
men. 

“What is the matter, Grace ?” said Miss Anne, 
seeing the tears. 

“Never mind now,” said Miss Prettyman. 

**Poor dear, I’m sure I’m sorry as though she 
were my own sister,” said Anne. “ But, Annabella, 
I want to speak to you especially.” 

“To me, in private ?” 

“Yes, to you ; in private, if Grace won’t mind ?” 

Thén Grace prepared to go. But as she was 
going, Miss Anne, upon whose brow a heavy 
burden of thought was lying, stopped her sud- 
denly. 

‘**Grace, my dear,” she said, “ go up-stairs into 
your room, will you?—not across the hall to the 
school,” 

** And why shouldn’t she go to the school,” said 
Miss Prettyman. 

Miss Anne paused a moment, and then answered 
—unwillingly, as though driven to make a reply 
which she knew to be indiscreet. 

** Because there is somebody in the hall.” 

"Go to your room, dear,” said Miss Pretty- 
man, And Grace went to her room, never turning 
an eye down toward the hall, ‘ Who is it ?” said 
Miss Prettyman. 

‘Major Grantly is here, asking to see you,” 
said Miss Anne, 





CHAPTER VII.—MISS PRETTYMAN’S PRIVATE ROOM, 
Major Grant y, when threatened by his father 











with pecuniary punishment, should he demean 


| matters, there was a growing opinion that Mr. 


should hardly have trusted to his own skill in 
ascertaining the real truth as to the alleged theft. 
But he was nct logical, and thus, meaning to be 
generous, he became unjust. 

He found that among those in Silverbridge 
whom he presumed to be best informed on such 


Crawley had stolen the money. He was intimate 
with ali the Walkers, and was able to find out that 
Mrs. Walker knew that her husband believed 
in the clergyman’s guilt. He was by no 
means alone in his willingness to accept Mr. 
Walker’s opinion as the true opinion. Silver- 
bridge, generally, was endeavoring to dress | 
itself in Mr. Walker’s glass, and to believe 
as Mr. Walker believed. The ladies of Silver- 
bridge, including the Miss Prettymans, were | 
aware that Mr. Walker had been very kind | 
both to Mr. and Mrs. Crawley, and argued 





| from this that Mr. Walker must think the man to | 


himself by such a marriage as that he had pro-| he innocent. But Henry Grantly, who did not | 
d to himself, had declared that he would offer | dare to ask a direct question of the solicitor, went 


is hand to Miss Crawley on the next morning. 
This, however, he had not done. He had not 
done it, partly because he did not quite believe 
his father’s threat, and partly because he felt that 
that threat was almost justified, for the present 
moment, by the circumstances in which Grace 
Crawley’s father had’ placed himself, Henry 
Grantly acknowledged, as he drove himself home | 
on the morning after his dinner at the rectory, | 
that in this matter of his marriage he did owe 
much to his family. Should he marry at all, he 
owed it to them to marry a lady. And Grace 
Crawley—so he told hinnself—was a lady. And he 
owed it to them to bring among them as his wife 
a woman who should not disgrace him or them 
by her education, manners, or even by her per- 
sonal appearance. In all these respects Grace 
Crawley was, in his judgment, quite as good as 
they had a right to expect her to be, and in some 
respects a great deal superior to that type of 
womanhood with which they had been most | 
generally conversant. “If everybody had her 
due, my sister isn’t fit to hold a candle to her,” he 
said to himself. It must be acknowledged, there- 
fore, that he was really in love with Grace Craw- 
ley ; and he declared to himself, over and over 
again, that his family had no right to demand 
that he should marry a woman with money. The 
archdeacon’s son by no means despised money. 
How could he, having come forth as a bird fledged 
from such a nest as the rectory at Plumstead 
Episcopi? Before he had been brought by his 
better nature and true judgment to see that 
Grace Crawley was the greater woman of the two, 
he had nearly submitted himself to the twenty 
thousand pounds of Miss Emily Dunstable—to 
that, and her good-humor and rosy freshness 
combined, But he regarded bimself as the well- 
to-do son of a very rich father. His only child 
was amply provided for; and he felt that, as re- 
garded money, he had a right to do as he pleased. 
He felt this with double strength after his father’s 
threat. 

But he had no right to make a marriage by which 
his family would be disgraced. Whether he was | 








right or wrong in supposing that he would dis-| pridge and called at Miss Prettyman’s house. As 
grace his family were he to marry the daughter | he went along, his heart was warmer toward 
of a convicted thief, it is hardly necessary to dis- | Grace than it had ever been before. 


cuss here. He told himself that it would be so; 


telling himself, also, that by the stern laws of the | father’s sake, from doing that which he had told 
world, the sorr and the daughter must pay for the | his father he would certainly do. But he knew 


offense of the father and mother. Even among | 
the poor, who would willingly marry the child of | 
a man who had been hanged? But he carried the | 
argument beyond this, thinking much of the 
matter, and endeavoring to think of it not only 
justly, but generously. If the accusation against 
Crawley were false—if the man were being injured 
by an unjust charge—even if he (Grantly) could 
make himeelf think that the girl’s father had not 
stolen the money, then he would dare everything | 
and goon. I do not know that his argument was 
good, or that his mind was logical in the matter. 
He ought to have felt that his own judgment as 
to the man’s guilt was less likely to be correct 
than that of those whose duty it was and would 
be to form and express judgment on the matter; 
and as to Grace herself, she was equally innocent 
whether her father were guilty or not guilty. If 
he were to be debarred from asking her for her 
hand by his feelings for her father and mother, he 


cunningly to work, and closeted himself with Mrs. 
| Walker—with Mrs. Walker, who knew well of the 


good fortune which was hovering over Grace’s 
head and was so nearly settling itself upon her 
shoulders. She would have given a finger to be 
able to whitewash Mr. Crawley in the major’s 
estimation. Nor must it be supposed that she 
told the major in plain words that her husband 
had convinced himself of the man’s guilt. In plain 
words no question was asked between them, and 
in plain words no opinion was expressed. But 
there was the look of sorrow in the woman’s eye, | 
there was the absence of reference to her hus- | 
band’s assurance that the man was innocent, 
there was the air of settled grief which told of her 
own conviction ; and the major left her, convinced | 
that Mrs. Walker believed Mr. Crawley to be 
guilty. | 

Then he went to Barchester ; not open-mouthed | 
with inquiry, but rather with open ears, and it | 
seemed to him that all men in Barchester were of 
one mind. There was a county-club in Barches- 
ter, and at this county-club nine men out of every 
ten were talking about Mr. Crawley. It was by 
no means necessary that a man should ask ques- 
tions on the subject. Opinion was expressed so | 
freely that no such asking was required ; and | 
opinion in Barchester—at any rate in the county- | 
club—seemed now to be all of one mind. There | 
had been every disposition at first to believe Mr. 
Crawley to be innocent. He had been believed | 
to be innocent, even after he had said wrongly that 
the check had been paid to him by Mr. Soames; 
but he had since stated that he had received it 
from Dean Arabin, and that statement was also 
shown to be false. A man who has a check 
changed on his own behalf is bound at least to 
show where he got the check. Mr. Crawley had 
not only failed to do this, but had given two false 
excuses. Henry Grantly, as he drove home to 
Silverbridge on the Sunday afternoon, summed 
up all the evidence in his own mind, and brought 
in a verdict of guilty against the father of the girl 
whom he loved. P 

On the following morning he walked into Silver- 





He had told 
himself that he was now bound to abstain, for his 


also, that he had said that which, though it did 
not bind him to Miss Crawley, gave her a right to 
expect that he would so bind himself. And Miss 
Prettyman could not but be aware of what his in- 
tention had been, and could not but expect that he 
should nuw be explicit. Had he been a wise man 
altogether, he would probably have abstained 
from saying anything at the present moment—a 
wise man, that is, in the ways and feelings of the 
world in such matters. But as there are men who 
will allow themselves all imaginable latitude in 
their treatment of women, believing that the 
world will condone any amount of fault of that 
nature, so are there other men, and a class of 
men, which on the whole is the more numerous 
of the two, who are tremblingly alive to the dan- 
ger of censure on this head—and to the danger 
of censure not only from others, but from them- 
selves also, Major Grantly had done that which 








made him think it imperative upon him to do 
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something further, and to do that something at 
once, 

Therefore he started off on the Monday morn- 
ing after breakfast and walked to Silverbridge, 
and as he walked he built various castles in the 
air. Why should he not marry Grace—if she 
would have him—and take her away beyond the 
reach of her father’s calamity? Why should he 
not throw over his own people altogether, money, 
position, society and all, and give himself up to 
love? Were he to do so, men might say that he 
was foolish, but no one could hint that he was 
dishonorable. His spirit was high enough to 
teach him to think that such conduct on his part 
would have in it something of magnificence ; but 
yet such was not his purpose. In going to Miss 
Prettyman it was his intention to apologize for 
not doing this magnificent thing. His mind was 
quite made up. Nevertheless he built those castles 
in the ain 

It so happened that he encountered the younger 
Miss Prettyman in the hall. It would not at all 
have suited him to reveal to her the purport of 
his visit, or ask her either to assist his suit or to 
receive his apologies. Miss Anne Prettyman was 
too common a personage in the Silverbridge world 
to be fit for such employment. Miss Anne Pretty- 
man was, indeed, herself submissive to him, and 
treated him with the courtesy which is due to a 
superior being. He therefore simply asked her 
whether he could be allowed to see her sister. - 

‘Surely, Major Grantly—that is, I think so. It 
is a little early, but I think she can receive you.” 

“It is early, I know, but as I want to say a 
word or two on business——” 

**Oh, on business. I am sure she will see you 
on business ; she will only be too proud. If you 
will be kind enough to step in here for two min- 
utes,” 

Then Miss Anne having deposited the major in 
the little parlor, ran up-stairs with her message 
to her sister. 

** Of course it’s about Grace Crawley,” she said 
to herself, as she went. ‘‘It can’t be about any- 
thing else. I wonder what it is he’s going to say. 
If he’s going to pop, and the father in all this 
trouble, he’s the finest fellow that ever trod.” 

Such were her thoughts as she tapped at the 
door and announced in the presence of Grace that 
there was somebody in the hall. 

**Tt’s Major Grantly,” whispered Anne, as soon 
as Grace had shut the door behind her. 

**So I supposed by your telling her not to go 
into the hall, What has he come to say ?” 

**How on earth can I tell you that, Annabella? 
But I suppose he can have only one thing to say 
after all that has come and gone. He can only 
have come with one object.” 

** He wouldn’t have come to me for that. 
would have asked to see herself.” 

** But she never goes out, now, and he can’t see 
her.” 
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| done in secret. 


= | nothing of it. 
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house, No, no; there’s an end of the marriage- 
state, I think—an end of all confidence between 
man and wife—if a husband’s to have secrets and 
keep ’em all to himself. Pretty secrets they must 
be, when his own wife can’t kn6w ’em! Not fit for 
any decent person to know, I’m sure, if that’s the 
case. Now, Caudle, don’t let us quarrel, there’s 
a good soul, tell me what’s it all about? A pack 
of nonsense, I dare say; still—not that I care 
much about it—still, I should like to know. There’s 
a dear. En? Oh, don’t tell me there’s nothing 
in it: I know better, I’m not a fool, Mr. Caudle ; 
I know there’s a good deaiinit. Now, Caudle; 
just tell me a little bit of it. I’m sure I'd tell you 
anything. You knowI would. Well? 

‘Caudle, you’re enough to vex a saint! Now, 
don’t you think you're going to sleep; because 
you're not. Do you suppose I'd ever suffered you 
to go and be made a mason, if I didn’t suppose I 
was to know the secret, too? Not that it’s any- 
thing to know, I dare say; and that’s why I’m 
determined to know it. 

‘*But I know what it is; oh, yes, there can be 
no doubt. The secret is, to ill-use poor women ; 
to tyrannize over ’em ; to make ’em your slaves; 
especially your wives. It must be something of 
the sort, or you wouldn’t be ashamed to have it 
known. What's right and proper never need be 
It’s an insult to a woman for a 
man to be a free-mason, and let his wife know 
But, poor soul! she’s sure to know 
it somehow—for nice husbands they all make. 
Yes, yes ; a part of the secret is to think better of 
all the world than their own wives and families, 
I’m sure men have quite enoygh to care for—that 
is, if they act properly—to care for them they 
have at home. They can’t have much care to 
spare for the world besides. 

** And I suppose they call you Brother Caudle? 
A pretty brother, indeed! Going and dressing 
yourself up in an apron like a turnpike man—for 
that’s what you look like. And I should like to 
know what the dpron’sfor? There must be some- 
thing in it not very respectable, I’m sure, Well, 
I only wish I was Queen for a day or two, I'd put 
an end to free-masonry, and all such trumpery, I 
know. 

**Now, come, Caudle ; don’t let’s quarrel. Eh? 
Your not in pain, dear? What’s it all about? 
What are you lying there laughing at? But I’m 
a fool to trouble my head about you. 

** And you’re not going to let me know the se- 
cret,eh? You mean to say—you’re not? Now, 
Caudle, you know it’s a hard matter to put me in 
a passion—not that I care about the secret itself: 
no, I wouldn’t give a button to know it, for it’s all 
nonsense I’m sure. It isn’t the secret I care 
about : it’s the slight, Mr. Caudle ; it’s the studied 
insult that a man pays to his wife, when he thinks 
of going through the world keeping something to 
himself which he won’t let her know. Man and 
wife one, indeed! I should like to know how that 
can be when & man’s a mason—when he keeps a 
secret that sets him and his wife apart? Ha, you 
men make the laws, and so you take good care to 
have all the best of ’em to yourselves: otherwise 
a woman ought to be allowed a divorce when a 
man becomes a mason: when he’s got a sort of 
corner-cupboard in his heart—3 secret place in 
his mind—that his poor wife isn’t allowed to 
Iummage! 

**Candle, you shan’t close your eyes for a week 
—no, you shan’t— unless you tell me some of it, 
Come, there’s a good creature; there’s a love, 
I’m sure, Caudle, I wouldn’t refuse you anything 
—and you know it, or ought to know it by this 
time. I only wish I had a secret! To whom 
should I think of confiding it, but to my dear hus- 
band? Tshould be miserable to keep it to myself, 
and you know it. Now, Caudle? . 

‘* Was there ever such aman? A man, indeed! 
A brute!—yes, Mr. Caudle, an unfeeling, brutal 
creature, when you might oblige me, and you 
won’t. I’m sure I don’t object to your being a 
mason ; not at all, Caudle; I dare say it’s a very 
good thing; I dare say it is—it’s only your making 
a secret of it that vexes me. But you'll tell me— 
you'll tell your own Margaret? You won’t! You're 
a wretch, Mr. Caudle. 

** But I know why : oh, yes, I can tell, The fact 
is, you’re ashamed to let me know what a fool 
they’ve been making of you. That’s it. You, at 
your time of life—the father of a family! 1 should 
be ashamed of myself, Caudle, 

** And I suppose you'll be going to what you call 
your Lodge every night, now? Lodge, indeed! 
Pretty place it must be, where they don’t admit 
women, Nice goings on, I dare say. Then you 
call one another brethren. Brethren! I’m sure 


“Or he would have gone to them over at Hog-| you'd relations enough, you didn’t want any 


glestock,” said Miss Prettyman, “But of course 
he must come up now he is here. Would you 
mind telling him? or shall I ring the bell ?” 

“T'll tell him. We need not make more fuss 
than necessary with the servants, you know. I 
suppose I'd better not come back with him ?” 

There was a tone of. supplication in the younger 
sister’s voice as she made the last suggestion, 
which ought to have melted the heart of the 
elder ; but it was unavailing. 

‘As he has asked to see me, I think you had 
better not,” said Annabella. 

Miss Prettyman bore her cross meekly, offered 
no argument on the subject, and returning to the 
little parlor where she had left the major, brought 
him up-stairs and ushered him into her sister’s 
_ without even entering it again herself. 











MRS, CAUDLE’S CURTAIN LECTURES, 
THE EIGHTH LECTURE.—CAUDLE HAS BEEN MADE A 
MASON.—MRS, CAUDLE INDIGNANT AND CURIOUS. 


“Now, Mr. Caupte—Mr. Caudle, I say: oh! 
you can’t be asleep already, I know—now, what I 
mean to say is this; there’s no use, none at all, 
in our having any disturbance about the matter ; 
but, at last my mind’s made up, Mr. Caudle; I 
shall leave you. Either I know all you've been 


doing to-night, or to-morrow morning I quit the 


} 





more, 

** But I know what all this masonry’s about. It’s 
only an excuse to get away from your wives and 
families, that you may feast and drink together, 
that’s all. That’s the secret. And to abuse wo- 
men—as if they were inferior animals, and not to 
be trusted. That’s the secret; and nothing else. 

**Now, Caudle, don’t let us quarrel. Yes, I 
know you're in pain. Still, Caudle, my love; 
Caudle! Dearest, I say! Caudle!” 





*«T recollect nothing more,” says Caudle, “ for 
I had eaten a hearty supper, and somehow be- 
came oblivious.” 





Ar a meeting of the St. Pancras Board of 
Works, in London, a vote was passed granting £1,000 
to the surveyor for clearing away the snow, which it 
appears was done, thovgh slowly, the snow being taken 
from the streets into the squares, by no means a bad 
idea. The vote, however, did not pass without opposi- 
tion, a Mr. Eldridge observing, with the acumen of a 
model vesiryman, that the expenditure was a waste, as 
if the snow were let eione it “would melt away of 
itself.” Quite so—at a cost to the residents of the 
parish, and its trad+smen in particular, of a thousand 
or twoaday. We see that a meeting of the Vestry on 
the following day this Mr. Eldridge was accused of 
opposing the removal of nuisances, of coarse with 
success. Perhaps be thinks they would melt away 
too, if only sufficiently let alone, 
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THE “JUDGES’ CAVE,” 
WESTVILLE, CONN. 

Tuts celebrated cave is situated on the top of 
‘* West Rock” in the village of Westville, about 
two miles from the city of New Haven, Con- 
necticut. 

The origin of the name of the cave is as follows: 

On the restoration of Charles II. to the throne 
of England, many of the judges who had con- 
demned his father, Charles I., to death, were ap- 
prehended and executed, but a few of them es- 
caped. Of these, Goffe, Whalley and Dixwell fled 
to this country. 

The two former arrived at Boston on the 27th 
of July, 1660, and on the 7th of March, 1661, came 
to New Haven, where they were well treated by 
the minister and magistrates, and for some days 
considered themselves safe ; but the news of the 
King’s proclamation being brought to New Haven, 
they were obliged to abscond. 

They, however, returned a short time after to 
deliver themselves up to the authorities, but no 
measures were taken to secure them ; and on the 
same day some of their friends visited them at 
the house of Mr. Davenport, the minister, and 
advised them not to surrender. 

They then returned to their cave, to which place 
they had before fled upon hearing of the arrival 
of the proclamation. 

From this retreat any approach to the moun- 
tain could be observed, and any vessel coming up 
the harbor could be easily distinguished. 

The cave is tormedon a base of perhaps forty 
feet square, by immense pillars of stone, about 
twenty feet high, surrounded by trees which con- 
ceal it from observation. The interior of the cave 
affords ample room for the accommodation of two 
or three persons. 

A Mr. Sperry, who lived about a mile distart on 
the west side of the ‘‘ Rock,” supplied them with 





food, sometimes taking it himself and at other 
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FIRST STONE ERECTED AT DIXWELL’S GRAVE. 


times sending it, tied up in a cloth, by his boys, 
who would place it upon a certain stump, from 
which the judges would take it. 

Their stay at this cave was short, however, on 
account of the wild animals, who, at that time, 
infested the mountains. 

There were several other places about the 
mountain which they used for places of conceal- 
ment, but the cave was the principal refuge. 
Many anecdotes are related of the skill and dex- 
terity of the judges in fencing, and also of the 
bravery and courage they displayed upon several 
occasions, and of their hair-breadth escapes from 
their pursuers. 

One day while the judges were walking out 
toward Neck Bridge, New Haven, they were 
overtaken by Mr. Kimberly, with a warrant for 
their apprehension, and an effort was made to 
take them. The judges stood upon their defense, 
and repelled the officer with their canes until the 
latter was obliged to return to town for assist- 
ance ; when he came back they had disappeared, 
and were concealed under the bridge over which 
their pursuers rode. 

Tradition says this was all preconcerted, in 
order to show that the authorities at New | 
Haven had used their best endeavors to appre- | 
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THE JOHN DIXWELL MONUMENT AT NEW HAVEN, CONN.—FROM A SKETCH BY H. C. CURTIS. 


hend them before the arrival of the king’s officers. 
A short time before this, to prepare the minds ot 
the people for the reception of the pursuers from 
England, the Reverend Mr. Daven- 
ort preached publicly from this 
ext: “Take counsel, execute 
judgment, make thy shadow as the 
night in the midst of the noonday ; 
hide the outcasts, betray not him 
that wandereth. Let mine outcasts 
dwell with the Moab; be thou a 
covert to them from the face of the 
spoiler.” This doubtless had its 
effect, and put the whole town upon 
its guard, and united the — 
in using caution to conceal them. 
In 1664 the regicides removed 
to Hadley, and remained there 
during the famous “ King Philip’s 
war.” In 1665, during the obser- 
vance of a fast, and while the peo- 
le were assembled in the meeting- 
ouse, the building was sur- 
rounded by Indians. It was cus- 
tomary then to go armed to the 
pe of worship, and upon the 
rst intimation of attack the con- 
gregation pecgeres to repel the 
enemy. Had Hadley been taken, 
the discovery of the judges would 
have been unavoidable. Suddenly, 
however, ip the midst of the peo- 
ple, there appeared a man of very 
venerable aspect and quaint ap- 
arel, who took command, arrang- 
ing and conducting the defense in 
the best military manner. Under 


his direction the Indians were re- 

ulsed, and the town was saved, 

e then immediately disappeared, 

and the inhabitants were at a loss 

to know who their preserver was ; 

nor was it found out until fifteen _ afterward 
e regicide. 


that the man was William Goffe, t 








Colonel John Dixwell came from Hadley to New 
Haven before the year 1672, and was known as 
James Davids. During the seventeen years he 
lived in New Haven nothing 
extraordinary was known of 
him. His residence was on 
the corner of College and 
Grove streets. 

He had no secular busi- 
ness, but employed his 
time in walking through 
the woods and groves ad- 
jacent to his dwelling. He 
never mingled in any so- 
ciety, but rather kept him- 
self reserved from even his 
neighbors, with, however, 
one exception. The Rev. 
Mr. Pierpont lived a short 
distance from Colonel Dix- 
well’s residence, and their 
lots being contiguous, it 
became habitual with the 
colonel to walk across his 
lot to that of Mr. Pierpont, 
who would emerge from 
his house at the same 
time, and thus they would 
meet at the dividing line 
and converse. They be- 
came very intimate, much 
to the wonder of Mrs. Pier- 

ont, who often asked her 

usband what he could see 
in that man who led so 
obscure a life. Mr. Pierpont 
would answer that his friend 
was a very learned man, and 
knew more about religion 
and all other subjects than 
any other person in the place. Sir Edmund An- 
dross was made Governor of New York in 1675, 
and of Massachusetts in 1686. In one of his tours 
through the colony of Connecticut about 1686, 
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while attending public wor- 
ship at New Haven, he ob- 
served a venerable old gen- 
tleman at meeting, and 
noticing him closely, ob- 
served something singular 
in his air which excited his 
suspicions. After meeting 
he inguired who he was, 
and being told he was a 
merchant, who resided in 
the town, replied that he 
knew he wasnot amerchant, 
and showed himself in- 
clined to be particular 
inquisitive about him. Col- 
| onel Dixwell was probably 
| notified of the inquisitive- 
| ness of the stranger, for he 
did not attend meeting in 
| the afternoon. It is a tra- 
| dition that at this meeting 
| the deacon gave out the 
| Fifty-second Psalm to be 
| sung—Sternhold and Hop- 
kins’s version—which runs 
| thus: 
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“Why dost thou, tyrant, boast. 
abroad, 
Thy wicked works to praise; 
Dost thou not know there is a 
God 
Whose mercies last always? 
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“‘ Why dost thy mind yet still devise 
Such wicked wiles to warp; 
Thy tongue untrue, in forging lies, 
Is like a razor sharp. : 


“Thou dost delight in fraud and guile, 
Thy lips have learned the fiatieting styl 
y ve the flattering style, 
Oh, Talse, deceitful tongue !”’ 


Governor Andross is further re to have 
resented this as an intended insult upon himself, 
and after meeting, reprehended the deacon for it. 
Being told, however, that it was the usage of the 
church to sing the psalms in course, he excused 
the deacon and let the matter drop. 

After living twenty-nine years in exile from his 
native country, banished and forgotten by the 
world, seventeen years of which were spent in 
New Haven under the name of James Davids; 

-» Colonel John Dixwell died in 1688-9, 
eand all the other judges died in a firm ex- 
ctation of a revolution in England. Though 
is had actually taken place in the November be- 
fore his death, as the news had not arrived, he 
died ignorant of it, about a month before the 

seizure of Sir Edmund Andross at Boston. 

On his death-bed Colonel Dixwell disclosed his 
true character, and owned his name as John 
Dixwell, but requested that no monument should 
be erected on his gre giving an account of his 
person, name and character, “lest his enemies 
might dishonor his ashes,” but that only a plain 
stone might be set up at his grave with the 
simple initials, ‘J. D.,” his age, and the time of 
his death. Accordingly a plain, rough stone was 
erected at his grave, near the graves of Governors 
Eaton and Jones, with this inscription. The en- 
graving is a correct copy of the cld stone now to be 
seen in New Haven. A handsome iron fence en- 
closes this, as also a beautiful marble monumert 
recently erected by the people of New Haven. 
While residing in New Haven, Colonel Dixwell 
was twice married, and at his death left a wife 
and two children. 

President Stiles, in his history of the judges,says, 
“So late as the last French war, 1760, some 
British officers passing through New Haven, and 
hearing of Dixwell’s grave, visited it, and de- 
clared with rancorous and malicious vengeance 
that if the British Ministry knew of it they would 
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HEADSTONE AT WHALLEY'S GRAVE. 


even then cause their bodies to be dug up and 
vilified.” Before they left the spot, they defaced 


‘ithe stones with their bayonets—the marks of 


which are visible to this day. ; 
‘Often have we heard the crown Officials,” 
resumed Stiles, ‘* rsing and vilifying them, and 
some so late as 1775 visited and treated the graves 
with marks of indignity too indecent to be men- 
tioned.” 
The inscription upon the recent monument to 
Colonel Dixwell reads as follows : 
Here rest the remains of 
JOHN DIXWELL, ESQ, 
of the Priory of Folkestone, 
in the County of Kent, England. 
Of a family long prominent in Kent 
and Warwickshire, and himse'f possessing 
large estates and much influence 
in his County, he espoused the popular cause, 
in the revolution of 1640. 
Between 1640 and 1660, 
he was Colonel in the Army, 
an active member of four Parliaments, 
thrice in the Council of State, « 
and one of the high court which tried 
and condemned King Charles the First. 
At the restoration of the Monarchy 
he was compelled to leave his country; 
and after a brief residence in Germany, 
came to New Haven, 
and here lived in seclusion, 
but enjoying the esteem and friendship 
of its most worthy citizens, 
till his death iu 1688-9. 
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A NEW YORK CITY EDITOR AT SPEAKER COLFAX’S 
RECEPTION, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


HOME INCIDENTS, &c. 
An Editor Mistaken for a Cab-D. iver, 


A New York editor, while in Washington a few days 
since, concluded to attend the reception of Speaker 
Colfax. He arrayed himself in his usual neat and 
fashionable costume—boots like young gun-boats, 

taloons rather the worse for wear, and old-fashioned ; 
lack silk kerchief wrapped loosely round his neck, 
overcoat, long, threadbare, and not over clean—the whole 
surmounted by a hat of the fashion of tweaty years ago, 
hung on the back of his head, and inclining at an 
angle of forty-five degrees. Arrived at the speaker’s 
mansion, the editorial philosopher found a large and 
elegantly-dressed crowd of ladies and gentlemen press- 
ing their way to the parlor. On such occasions there 
is always a great deal of trouble with the hackmen. 
They will insist upon disregarding the rules in these 
cases made and provided, that they shall move to the 
other side of the street as fast as they are relieved of 
their gay and precious burdens, so as to prevent a 
eneral blockade, and to make way for those who are yet 
come. On this occasion our editor was leisurely wait- 
ing on the door-steps for the “‘ rush”’ to cease, when a 
Milesian gentleman, who had been officiating as a sort 
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A KENTUCKY REPRESENTATIVE. 


of outside usher, dashed at him in a fit of great rage, 
and told him if he didn’t move on his old hack, he’d 
start his team for him and let them go to wherever they 
liked. The philosopher reminded his assailant that this 
was a clear case of mistaken identity. ‘I’m not a hack- 
driver, sir; you are mistaken altogether.” ‘Ain't you 
iue owner of that pair of grays?’’ inquired the 
officiating Hibernian. ‘No, sir; my name is Gy,el,y; 
I’ve come to attend the reception.’”” The truth now 
flashed upon the Irishman’s mind whom he had 
grossly insulted, and he commenced apologizing. 
“You see, sir,’ said he, “we have a great deal of 
trouble with those hack-drivers, and upon my honor, 
sir, when I saw you standing there, I tho’t you were 
the man that dhruv up that pair o’ horses.” The 
fae po me laughed, said no apology was necessary, 
and walked in—to see Colfax and the reception. 


A Kentucky Representative. 


The following story is told in the Cincinnati Inquirer 
of a member of the Kentucky Legislature: “‘ A member 
from one of our mountain counties, full of conserv- 
atism, and a strong advocate of the Louisville’'Journal, 
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A WEARY TRAMP. 


each morning when he took his seat in the House, as 
business opened, would commence reading his favorite 
paper, and about the same moment some member would 
move to dispense with the reading ot the journal, and 
our mountain member would lay down his paper. He 
stood this for some time, but rising from his seat one 
morning, after the usual motion, he exclaimed at the 
top of his voice: ‘Mr. Speaker, I’ve sot here in my seat 
for mor’n a week and submitted to the tyranny of this 
House. Somebody, every morning, moves to dispense 
with the reading of the journal, and I’ve lost every paper 
I’ve bought for a week by it, and no man has ever 
moved to dispense with the Democrat or Commercial ; 
and, Mr. Speaker, I won’t stand it any longer. Mr. 

er——’ Here the balance was lost in the general 
laughter.” 


Fight between an Elephant and a Rat. 


A very extraordinary encounter between a rat and 
elephant took place recently in a menagerie at Memphis, 
Tenn, The keepers were engaged in destroying a great 
number ot rats, when one of them escaped and ran to 
the spot allotted to the elephant. Seeing no other 
refuge, in the twinkling of an eye the rat snugly en- 
sconced himself in the trunk of the elephant, very much 
to the elephant’s dissatisfaction. He stamped his foot 
and twisted his trunk round like the sail of a windmill. 





DOG VS. EAGLE. 


After these evolutions he stood suddenly still, evidently 
reflecting on what was best to do. Then turning to 
the trough where he is accustomed to drink, he plunged 
his trunk into the water, then raising his trunk, with 
the water he had absorbed, he dashed out the unfortu- 
nate rat, which was in a sheet of water like that issuing 
from a fire engine. When the rat fell to the ground the 
elephant seized him and made him undergo the immer- 
sion and projection four times. At the fourth throw it 
fell dead. The — with a majestic air, but cool 
and placid, crushed his annoying little enemy with his 
foot, and then went on receiving his usual offerings of 
sugar and other dainties. The victory was received 
with vociferous applause by those looking on, which 
the elephant seemed fully to understand and ap- 
preciate. 


A Weary Tramp. 


A Louisville paper says: ‘‘We yesterday saw on the 
street a small cart containing a few blankets, a few old 
clothes and a baby, that has been drawn all the way 
from Georgia by two boys, whose mother had done the 
cooking on the way. The baby is decidedly the hap- 
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A DESPERATE SITUATION, 


piest of the party. The woman and the boys are much 
jaded by their arduous niarch, and were receiving, wheu 
we saw them, donations from charitable gentlemen, 
who were glad to assist them on their sad, sore journey. 


Dog vs. Eagle. 


An eagle, measuring twelve feet from the tip of one 
wing to the tip of the other, was recently vaptured in 
Marquette, Wisconsin. It attacked and tried to carry 
off a large Newfoundland dog. The dog, however, being 
averse to such an unwilling flight, tarned upon the 
bird, and a violent struggle ensued, the eagle trying to 
use its beak and claws, and the dog avoiding its blows 
with great agility, but missing no occasion to bite its 
wings. Finally the dog, by asuccessful grip, succeeded 
in disabling one of the eagle’s wings and thus prevent- 
ing it from flying, when a man coming up with a pitch- 
fork managed finally to secure the desperate bird. 


A New Mode of Advertising. 


A man in Philadelphia horrified the passers-by re- 
cently by throwing himself down in frontofastree car. 
Instead of being a crazy creature, he was a Mr. 8, Gill- 
son, inventor of a railway safeguard, by applying 
which to the car wheel any movable obstruction is 
pushed away instead of run over. And he took this 





A SLIGHT MISTAKE. 


method of showing in his own person the efficacy of 
his invention. 


A Desperate Situation. 


Near San Mateo, California, a woodman who was out 
alone chopping down trees, was accidentally caught by 
one that he had felled, so that both his legs were 
crushed under it, Unable to extricate himself, he took 
his ax, and in this confined position managed, by per- 
sistent labor, to cut the tree in half, and was found by 
his companions, who, missing him, had set out to search 
for him, just as he had succeeded in his task. Though 
his legs were very badly bruised by the tree, fortunately, 
as the ground was soft, none of his bones were broken, 
and with care he soon recovered. 


A Slight Mistake. 

An incident which occurred recently in Portland, 
Maine, suggests what would be an excellent plot fora 
comedy. A lady, whose husband was away on business, 
aod who was expected home on the evening train, sat 
alone as the hour drew near, awaiting anxiously the 
well-known sound of his footsteps. Her servant-girl, 
meanwhile, sat in the kitchen, waiting, with equal 
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WAR TO THE DEATH. 


anxiety, the advent of her admirer, who was in the 
habit of coming repeatedly, and who, by habit, had 
become so bold as to enter at the side door without 
knocking. Suddenly the lady hears a step and the click 
of the latch to the side-door opening; down she rushes 
quickly, and throwing herself into the arms of a manly 
iorm, seen dimly in the dark, imprintsa kiss upon both 
his cheeks. The manly form reciprocates, when, lo! 
the kitchen door opens, and the maid-servant appears 
with a light, revea'ing the singular mistake, just as the 
husband, too, appears upon the scene. A general sur- 
prise, a general explanation, and a general laugh, and 
the performers made their exits, well amused with their 
extemporaneous comedy. 


A Singular Sarcophagus. 


Recently some men engaged in catching dritt wood 
near Arsenal Island, on the Missouri river, picked up a 
portion of a hollow tree, which they towed ashore and 
split open with an ax. They were greatly astonished 
on finding in the hollow log the dead body of an Indian 
warrior, in full dress, painted for the war-path, with 
bow and quiver of arrows strapped to his back, and a 
red blanket wrapped around him. It is the habit of some 
North American tribes to bury their dead in trees, but 
whether this warrior was so interred, or whether he 
died in the hollew tree, can be settled only by those 





RESCUED BY A DOG. 


who are Jearned in Indian customs. Perhaps he was 
placed in this sarcophagus by his brethren and launched 
upon the waters of the Yellowstone river, with the 
expectation that he would come to life in the tropics 
where game is abundant and sorrow unknown. Per- 
haps, again, he was “playing bear,” and crawled into 
the hollow tree to hibernate for the winter. It is at 
least as singular a mode of burial as embalming. 


War to the Death. 


A family in Danbury, Connecticut, recently lost a 
favorite cat, and found her a few days afterward ina 
vacant neighboring lot, wrapped up in the coils of a 
snake. They were both dead, the cat from the pressure 
of the snake’s folds, and the snake from the bites of the 
cat. The contest, it seemed, had been a very severe 
one, judging from the marks of scratches in the vicinity 
of the spot where the antagonists were found. 


Rescued by a Dog. 


One 'day last week Mrs. G. W. Farwell, of Dorset 
Vt., her husband being absent, went to the stock-yard 
accompanied only by her faithful dog, to see a sick 
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her with his horns. At this juncture the aon attacked 

the bull, and after a te struggle succeeded in 


despera 
Fortunately 2 mistress from her perilous situation. 
Fo Mrs, F.’s injuries were very slight. 
Joke on a Practical Joker. 


The efficient Deputy City Auditor of St. Louis has 
been in the habit of playing jokes upon the German re- 
porters of that city by them wonderful stories 
about well-known citizens getting their legs broken, re- 
ceiving appointments, and sim “crams.”’ Havin; 
found him out they resolved to be even with him, an 
therefore published simultaneously the other day an 
item to the effect that he had become the lessee of a 
theatre, and was in want of actors. The uence 
was that our hero was overrun at his office and his 
house with any quantity of applicants for places. Heavy 
fathers, walking gentlemen, sin, c bermaids, 

hosts, pantomimists, low comedians, lovers, Irish 

ig dancers, and representatives of all the various 
classes which make the stage a world, came calling 
upon the new lessee for places, and giving him nota 
moment’s rest. Finally, e » he had to ae- 
pa oa that the reporters were more than even 








THE DERIVATION OF FAMILY NAMES. 

Tue derivation of family names is a curious 
and interesting subject. Many of them arose originally 
trom the occupation of the person—Smith, Farmer, 
Porter, Cook, Baker and others: many seemingly of 
this kind, as King, Pope, Deacon, Bishop, are supposed 
either to be derived in the same way, or show that the 
original holder was a natural child. In the middle ages, 
when the Jews were not allowed to have any patro- 
nymic names, they took such as Rosenbaum (Rose-tree), 
Rosencranz (Rose-wreath), Schernberg (Beautiful moun- 
tain), and others of a similar character. The derivation 
of Moneypenny, Wise, Flint, Steel, was probably figura. 
tive. Strong-i’-th’-arm, Longtellow, Talboys’, would seem 
evident enough—though the Talboys’ claim that their 
mame came from an ancestor who, surrounded once in 
battle by the enemy, said he would cut the forest 
through (taille le bois), and carry in consequence an 
arm grasping an ax as their cr:st, and other equally 
genuine or fanciful derivations may be given of the 
others, White, Black, Brown, Green, are common 
enough, but Blue is yet as much a desideratum in 
names as it is in the hue of roses, Fitz—from jfils—Ben, 
Ap, Mac, 0’, as prefixes; and ing, ritch, son, 8’, as 
affixes, mean the son of. Bensoz, in this case, is not as 
indicative of such an autocthonic origin as Joshua the 
son of Nun had, but on the contrary shows that the 
bearer of it had a grandfather, which is always some- 
thing toward an ancestry. It is said there is in Sussex, 
England, a family named Webb, who have been weavers 
ever since the thirteenth century. Snooks is supposed 
to be a corruption from Seven Oaks, and though now 
vulgar in sound, is evidently aristocratic in origin, 
Bumpus, in the same way, comes from Bon Repos; 
Plant, from Plantaganet; Parry, from Ap-Harry, and 
Pugh from Ap-Hugh. Chumley, Marchbanks, Beecham, 
Archdeacon, as they are pronounced in England, are 
really spelled Cholmondeley, Majoribanks, Beauchamp, 
Arcedeckne; and in this country, Porcher, Huger, Vun- 
derhost, are pronounced Porché, Hugee, Vandros, and 
Seixas, Satins. Gow is the Welsh for Smith, so that 
McGowan is Smithson. Gowan is a flower, as Burns 
shows in the lines : 

“We twa have wandered through the braes, 
And pulled the gowans fine.” 

There are some comic verses by Horace Smith, show- 
ing the frequently ridiculous cuntradictions between 
our names and our actions, and ending thus: 

“Mr. Turnbull ran off on meeting a cow, 
With brave Mr. Metcalf behind him.” 

Such names as Peppercorn, Mustardseed, Buzzard, 
Cruikshanks, »]l of which ace met with in Sovth Caro- 
lina, would s-em to be anything but aristocratic, but 
tastes differ actordimg to local'ties. Syz, Ach, are sin- 
gular monsyllabic designations, but may still belong to 
pereons of great importance. The most singular dis- 
crepancy betw: en w: itten and spoken names is probably 
that of a Virginia family, who write their name En- 
roughty and call it Derby. 








Tur Manvractore or Eyes.—A French pa- 
per gives us.some curious details on the manufacture 
of false eyes in Paris. The average sale per week of eyes 
intended for the human head amounts to 400. One of 
the leading ‘“‘o_ulists” receives you in a magnificent 
saloon, resplendent with gilding and mirrors. His ser- 
vant has but one eye, and if you want to see the effect 
of any of the eyes, he rings the bell and tries the eye n 
the wretched servant’s head, so thet you may judge ot 
the effect it will produce in your own or that of your 
friend. He charges forty or fiity francs per eye. For the 
feand there are second-hand visual organs, which have 

en worn for a year by some eyeless duke or na. b, 
and exchanged for a new one after twelve months’ ser- 
vice. These are then sold to the poorer c asses at a1 e- 
duced prive, or sent off to America, India, or the Sand- 
wich Isiands, where the colored races are not quite so 
fastidious as regards the match. One ot the Emperor 
Soulouque’s generals heard of these artificial eyes, and 
wrote ‘to Paris to order one. The oculist, flattering 
himself that a successiul one would secure for him one 
of the Haytien crosses, devoted his utmost intelligence 
to the uction of a chef d’auvre. Six months elapsed, 
@ small box reached him irom Hayti. A cross glittered 
in bis ination, when, lo! to his horror, within folds 
of cotton, lay his original eye, accompanied by the fo!- 
lowing note: *‘ Sir—The eye you torwarded to me is of 
a tint that resembles that of the Spanish flag, and I am 
too patriotic to wear any but the color of my country.’’ 
The oculist proceeded at once to the Admiralty, the c 
ascertained the colors of the Haytien flog, and then 
manufactured a scarlet and green eye, which he for- 
warded by the earliest opportunity. 


Proressor Zoutuner of Leipzig has made a 
series of photometric experiments with a special view 
to the physical condition of certain of the stellar and 
planetary bodies. These experiments are of a highly 
refined and philosophical nature, but some of the con- 
clusions admit of presentation in a popular form, and 
may serve to give a notion of the advances making in 
astronomical science. In comparing the light of our 
sun with that of some of the fixed stare, Zéllner finds 
that if our sun were so far distant that its hght would 
take more than three years to travel to the earth, it 
would appear like the star Cape'la; consequently, if 
there be no absorption of light in its passage through 
epace, Capella must send out much more light than the 
eun coes, Some stars are on an equality with the sun, 
of which the star Alpha in the constellation of the Cen- 
taur may be cited as an example. From the facts ob- 
served, the professor draws certain theoretical conclu- 
sions, and divides the history of a star-sun into five 

iods: 1. Glowing gaseous period; &. Glowing liquid; 
"slag period, in wuich a cool, non-luminous surface 
is formed; 4. Eruption period, when the cool, dark sur- 
face iz broken and distorted by frequent outbursts; and 
6. The period of complete cooling. All these periods, 
he shows, are represented in the cosmical history of the 
earth and in the sky. The planetary nebul represent 
the first period, between which and the second period 
the other nebule may be placed; the invariable stars 
represent the second period; our sun the third; new 
stars the fourth; and Bessel’s dark stars the fifth. 
From this brief outline of the learned German’s re- 
searches, it will be seen that he endeavors to answer 
someo the most recent and interesting questions in 








Tue American correspondent of the Specta- 
tor, writing of American ladies, says: “They shrink 
from appearing in full dross, however moderate its 
so-called fullness, in a stall, or in Gos boxes of a 
theatre, or at the dinner-table of an hotel which is open 
to the public, and where they may be in close proximity 
to entire of whom they know only that they 
can afford to pay for their seats or their dinners. The 
distinction made in this respect is very marked at the 
opera, to which ladies do go in full dress, and from the 
opera to parties. But they never go in full dress unless 
they have a private box. In the stalls, the parquette, 
on the first tier of boxes, where single seats are sold, 
they appear in elegant demi-toilet, often wearing bon- 
nets of incomprehensible structure and wonderful to 
behold, And this is not a matter of ‘set’ or fashion. 
The same woman will be at the opera on one evening in 
full dress in a private box, and, if she does not own 4 
box, at the next performance in the stalls or parquette 
with arms, shoulders, and head all covered. A lady 
whom I knew had rather an unpleasant experience in 
an attempt some years ago to disregard this tacit under- 
standing among the sex in regard to dinner dress at 
hotels. She belonged to an ultra-fashionable set, and 
having married a South Carolina planter, soon adopted 
what we call “‘ plantation manners,” and affected no 
little scorn of simple-mannered, reserved New England 
folk. She was at Newport, our great sea-side watering- 
place, and having just returned from Europe, took 
airs upon herself. Ome evening at the tea-table a gen- 
tleman sat down near her, and the butter-plate before 
him happenizg to have no butter-knife by it at the 

t, he, instead of calling the waiter and waiting 
for one to be brought, used his own perfectly fresh 
bright knife tc take a bit. of butter. He was a man of 
culture and social standing, but a Yankee, and one 
whose social pretension she wished to flout. She 
seized the opportunity, and calling a waiter, said in an 
elaborately subdued but decided tone, ‘Take away that 
butter: that gentleman has had his knife in it.’ He 
took no notice of the remark, which drew all eyes 
upon him and upon the lady, but by-and-by she 
stretched out her hand and took from the plate some 
chipped dry beef which stood between her and her 
victim. This was well enough, of course; but he 
turned at once, and calling the waiter, said, only as if 
he were asking for more tea, ‘Take away that dried 
beef: this lady has had her fingers in it,’ In this 
encounter, such as it was, he was thought to have had 
the best of it, and she did not forgive or forget. Soa 
few days atterward (I should have mentioned that there 
was the slightest possible acquaintance between them), 
they being at dinner, she, conspicuous in the full dress 
she had adopted since her tour to Europe, and which 
was 80 very ‘ full’ that it would have attracted attention 
under any circumstances, took one from a dish of fresh 
figs before her, and putting it on a plate, handed it to 
him with an expression of complaisance, but saying in 
a tone ot unmistakable significance, which could be 
heard all around her, ‘ A fig for you, sir.’ He accepted 
it graciously, and taking in his turn a leaf from the 
garniture of the dish, offered it to her, with ‘A fig-leaf 
for you, madam.’ She fied the table, and kept her 
room until her intended victim left the hotel.” 





Tue daily consumption of oysters in Paris 
amounts to upward of three-quarters of a million 
(which reach the capital in something like 6,000 
baskets, each of which contains a gross), and furnishes 
altogether, on an average, half an oyster per head of 
the population. The number of snails—now so iavorite 
an edible with the Parisian gorm:nds as to have 
thrown the frog, the nations] delicacy, par excellence, 
completely into the shade—brought dail, to the Puris 
market is not so easily ascertained; al! we know is, that 
from Burgundy and Champagne, the great snail-pro- 
ducing discricts, upward of 100,000 are dispatched to 
Paris every day. 


Mr. Hrrcncock has just published a very use- 
ful work, which, while it will not supersede lawyers al- 
together, will yet save many a man considerable trouble, 
since it gives bim all the information necessary to guide 
his steps. It is called “Every Man his Own Lawyer, 
and Complete Form Book.” ‘The style is very simple, 
and yet comprehensive, We have not seen a more use- 
ful book for a long time. 








(From “ The Ladies Home,”’ Atlanta, Ga.) 


Impartial !_Neither wealth, refinement or con- 
dition are exempt from euffe:ing. All incur the penalty 
for neglect or disobedience of nature's laws. Let all 
who suffer from any of the ills to which females are 
liable discard that :entiment of false delicacy, and try 
the magical effects of THE PHILOTOKEN or Female’s 
Friend, which acts like a charm in relieving pain and 
controlling the nervous system. Its use will, in many 
cases, prevent those troublesome complaints that invite 
premature old age. A notice of this remedy would not 
find a place in this magazine if it was not known to be 
safe and reliable. For valuable information to invalids 
and heads of families, send a postage-stamp for a 
pamphlet, to HARRAL RISLEY & CO., New York, 
Agents for Proprietor. 592-604 


Purge out the Morbid Humors of the 
Blood, by a dose or two of AYER’S PILLS, and you 
will have clearer heads as well as bodies. 


Barnum & Van Amburgh’s Museum 
and Menagerie Combination. 
Broadway, between Spring and Prince streets, 
EVERY AFTERNOON AT 2; EVENING AT 7¥\X. 
IN THE FULL TIDE OF SUCCESS, 

THE MAGNIFICENT, RELIGIOUS, HISTORICAL, 
SPECTACULAR ZOOLOGICAL DRAMA, the 
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A GRAND TRIUMPHAL PROCESSION 
will occur, in which wil. be introduced 
VAN AMBURGH’S LIVING WILD ANIMALS. 

GLADIATORIAL COMBATS IN THE COLOSSEUM. 


THE CHRISTIAN MARTYRS THROWN INTO 
THE DEN OF LIONS. 
On exhibition at all hours, the 
ENTIRE VAN AMBURGH COLLECTION OF LIVING 
WILD ANIMALS, 

INCLUDING A GIRAFFE OVER 15 FEET HIGH. 
A GIANT AND GIANTESS. A LEOPARD CHILD. 
TWO DWARFS. CIRCASSIAN GIRL. 
GORDON CUMMING COLLECTION, 
COSMORAMAS, LEARNED SEAL, HAPPY FAMILY, 
GRAND AQUARIA, HISTOKICAL RELICS, and 
OVER 200,000 OTHER CURIOSITIES. 
Admission, 30 cents; children under ten, 15 cents, 


Good Books bound in Cloth and Gold. 
—Inquire Within, tells anything you want to know, 
Price $1 50—Ten Thousam® Wonderful Things, $1 50— 
Book of 3,000 Vaiuable Receipts, $1 50—1,000 Amusing 
Tales and Adventures, $1 50—Anecdotes of Love, $1 50 
—Ladies’ Pattern Book, 500 Plates, $2—Live and 
Learn, 75 cts.—Book of Sports and Games, 600 Engrav- 
ings, a splendid Book, $3 50—One-Thousand-and-One 
Home Amusements, $1 50—1,000 Tricks with Cards, 
$1 50—Learn to Dance without a Master, $1 50—Hote! 
Keepers’ Guide, $2 50—-Richardson’s Guide to Free- 
masonry, Engravings of Signs, Grips, &c., $1. W. C. 
WEMYSS, 575 Broadway, New York, 





UNION WASHING-MACHINE 


AND CLOTHES WRING- 
ER. Conceded to bo the 
best in the world. 
Will do a week’s wash- 
ing, perfectly, in two 
C) 


urs. 
The Wrin is the 


for ironing clothes with- 
out heat. 
J. WARD & CO., 
23 Cortlandt street, New 
York; and 
102 Summer St., Boston. 


SECRET OUT 
OVER 4,000 THINGS WORTH KNOWING, 


Sent, post-paid for 25 cents; five copies, 50 cents, 
— UNION BOOK ASSOCIATION, Syracuse, N. Y. 
591-603 


43 Something New. “¢% 
For Agents and Dealers to sell, 20 Novel and Useful 
Articles; profits large. Send stamp for circular. 
8. W. RICE & CO., 
tf 83 Nassau street, N. Y. 


PARLOR FIREWORKES. 
Snow Crystals in Fire; or, Fireworks for the Drawing- 
m. A new amusement for Winter Evenings. Price 
25 cents a package. Send Orders to O, A, ROORBACH, 
122 Nassau street, New York. tf 




















Beauty-—Hunt’s Bloom of Roses. 
A charming, delicate and perfect natural color for the 
cheeks or lips; does not wash off or mjure the skin; 
remains permanent for years and cannot be detected. 
Price $1 18 cents by mail, securely packed from ob- 
servation. HUNT & CO., PERFUMERs, 

tf 183 South Seventh street, Philadelphia. 





Dr. William Harl’s Spanish Pile Speci- 
fic (a radical cure), Price $1 per Box, or 3 Boxes $2. 
12 White street, N. Y. Caution.—Dr. Earl has not re- 
moved from his old stand, nor has he agents for the 
sale of his remedies, 589-92 


FINE COMBS CIVEN AWAY! 
Imitation Ivory Fine Combs send and get one. En- 
close stamp for return postage, and address 
DR. E. WARNER & CO., Publishers, Chicago, Ill. 





100 Photographs of Union Generals sent post- 
paid for 25 cents; 50 photographs of Rebel Officers for 
25 cents; 100 photographs of Female Beauties tor 25 
cents; 100 photographs of Actors for 25 cents. Address 

589-598 C. SEYMOUR, Box 48, Holland, N, Y. 


800 per cent. Profit for Agents-—Three 
Genteel Articles, everywhere needed and sell at sight, 
All sent, with particulars, free, by mail, for 35 cents. 
Address E. H. MARTIN, Hinsdale, N, H, 


Royal Havana Lottery. 
In Drawing of January 22, 1867, 
No. 18758........ eee $100,000 





WG, Fi Scecccccccse § cocccceses 60,000 
No. 13914......0...  cosreceses 25,000 
No. 28780. .....000. HF seccccoces 10,000 
No. 19092..... coves § cecccccece 5,000 
No. 21433.......... PF scosncecee 5,000 


Being the six capital prizes. 

Prizes paid in gold. Information furnished. Highest 
rates paid for doubloons and all kinds of gold and 
silver. 


TAYLOR & CO., Bankers, 16 Wall st., N. Y, 












Travels 
Around the World, 
Adventures, 
Stories, Anecdotes, 
Popular Science, 
Parlor Magic, 

Games, 
&c, 


NOTICE TO BOYS AND GIRLS. 


Frank Leslie’s 


BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ WEEKLY. 
GIVEN AWAY! 


With No. 4, 

Wayne’s Assault on Stony Point 
With No, 10, 

The Game of Loto. 
Vith No, 15, 
A Comic Checker-Board. 
With No, 21, 
Grant in Peace, 


ga" See our Prizes and Terms for Clubs. 
Now Publishing, one of CAPTAIN MAYNE REID’'s 















BEST ROMANCES, with the original lilusirations, 
FRANK LESLIE’S BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ WEEKLY 

contains sixteen pages, of three colunius each, making 

forty-eight columus of the most varied reading matter, 


| aud every numbrr contains at leas: twenty engravings. | 


Frank Lestie’s Boys’ AND GIRLS’ WEEKLY will be | 
published every Wednesday, aud sold by all News 


Dealers. Price, 5 cents a copy; or, 
1 Copy for six months................44. $1 25 
1 COpy B YOBP. .ccccccccceseccsccsescsecce 2 50 
SOOpSED  ccccccccccccccccscecesccccce & 50 
BS Caoples § ceccccccccccccccccccccccccce 10 ov 
And $2 for every additional subscription. Postmasters | 
sending subscriptions of Ten wil) be entitled to receive | 


Frank Lesire’s ILLUSTRATED NEWsPAPER or FRANK 
LEesiie’s CHIMNEY CORNER for one year. 


MONTHLY PARTS, PRICE 20 CTs, 
As the Bors’ anp Grats’ WEEKLY is stereotyped, all 
back numbers can be had. Send Subscriptions to 
FRANK LESLIE, 
537 Pearl street, N. Y¥. 





The Great Family Paper of Americas 





The Fourth Volume of Franx Lzestir’s CHIMNEY 
CoRNER, now in course of publication, will prove by far 
the most attractive series of numbers yet jesued. In- 
creased facilities wil be bi ht to bear to develop the 


original plan, and render this weekly Magazine of 
instructive and attractive matter by far the most desira- 
ble household paper ever published. 

To please and delight the sense of sight, while at the 
same time the mind is furnished with healthy and 
suitable nourishment, is the aim of the CummNnery Con- 
NER. Every realm of fancy and fact—imagination, with 
its tales of fiction, restrained by high-toned moral 
sense; the wonders of the in human history, the 
great and heroic deeds that live in imperishable lustre; 
the wonders of science and art; the wonders that travel 
daily brings to our view, whether in natural history, 
the scenery of the earth, or in the manifold vareities of 
human manners and customs—all these find a place in 
the Cummyey Corner, not told baldly, but presented in 
an attractive dress, and illustrated by Engravings in 
which the highest possible excell is attained 

Thus it is a book for the fireside, comi with ever- 
renewed freshness, and, like nature’s , with ever- 
varying charms. 

It is electrotyped, and back numbers can be had by 
ordering the same of any News Agent, so that persons 
wishing to subscribe at any time may depend on getting 
the back numbers from the commencemeat. 








Terms for this Paper. 
Price: Ten Cents EAcH NuMBER. 





One copy, three months...........+++ dedees es $1 00 
One copy, six months......... eeccce ccccccces - 200 
ONE COPY, ONE VEAP... ceccesccsressccseces ++.» 400 
Two copies, one year, to one address, in one 
WEEDS. oo ccccccccccces resaniesaesenves VER 
Four copies, one year, to one address, in one se 
Bix COPIES, ONE YORP. oo ccccccccsccccccccccccece 20 00 





One copy of Frank Leslie’s Chimney Corner 
and one copy of Frank Leslie’s Lady’s 
Magazine (the most.complete Lady’s Book 
published) for one year.......... baneene 7 
Subscriptions should be sent to the Publisher, 
* FRANK LESLIE, 
537 Pear! Street, N. Y. 


Extra inducements for persons procuring clubs for 
FRANK LESLIE£’s CHIMNEY CORNER. 
The following prizes will be given: 
For Clubs of Fifty Subscribers, at $4 each, a beautiful 
Parlor Melodeon, 
For Clubs of Thirty Subscribers, at $4 each, a Grover & 
Baker Sewing Machine, valuéd at $55. 
For Clubs of Twelve Subscribers, at $4 each, a Union 
Washing Machine, valued at $20, 
For Clubs of Seven Subscribers, at $4 each, a Union 
Clothes Wringer, valued at $10. 
For Clubs of Four Subscribers, at $4 each, a Sebring’s 
Parlor Base-Ball Field—a new indoor game, 


The above articles to be boxed and sent by express to 
any address, 





BOOHS FOR EVERYBODY. 
SHORT-HAND WITHOUT A MASTER, 53d Edition, 
25 cents. Ventriloquism Made Easy and Second Sight 
Mystery Explained, 15 cents. Joe Miller, Jr., Full of 
Fun, 10 cents. Everybody’s Friend, or the Universal 
Hand-Book, 25 cents. Parlor Tricks with Cards, 70 
Tilustrations, 30 cents. Hand-Sook of Natural Magic, 
30 cents. The Amateur’s Guide to Home Theatrical:, 
25 cents. How To Do It, a Book tor Everybody, 50 
cents. The Most Laughable Thing on Earth, 30 cents. 
Banjo without a Master, 50 cents. Either of the above 
will be sent by mail on receipt of the price. Send stam 
for Catalogue, and address Orders to O. A. ROORBAC 
122 Nassau street, New York. tf 





l 50 __Greatest Invention!—Patent 
2 . Metalic Pocket Timekeeper. No wind- 
ing--never runs down. Suitable for ladies, gentlemen, 
and children. Sent free, by addressing, with price, 
NORCROSS MFG. CO., care National Inventors - 
change, 208 Broadway, New York, Rights for sale, 


*6Psychomancy;” or Soul-Charming- 
How either sex may fascivate and gain the love, con- 
fidence, affection and good will of any person they 
choose, instantly. This simple mental acquirement 
all can possess, securing certain success in love, mar- 
riage, etc., free by mail, for 25 cents, together witha 
guide to the unmarried of both sexes-—an extraordinary 
book, of great interest. Over 100,000 copies already 
sold. Address 

T. WILLIAM & CO., Publishers, Philadelphia. 


INDELIBLE PENCIL. 

For marking Linen, etc. Better than ink—warranted 
indelible. Will not blot; will last a lifetime. Splendid 
case mailed, sealed, post-paid, for 50 cts.; 12 for $4. 
Agents wanted. Address 

‘PENCIL CO.,” Hinsdale, N. H. 














You can now keep 
your LETTERS in the PENN LETTER-BOOK, without 
using Copying.Press or water, 3U0-page Copying-Book 
and bottle of the PENN SYMPATHETIC COPYING 
INK sent on receipt of $3 50. PENN MFG. WORKS, 
Ottice, 115 Arch street, Philadelphia, 


COPIES of ALL 





Now is the Time to Subscribe for 
FRANK LESLIE’S 


PLEASANT HOURS. 


PRICE 15 CENTS A NUMBER, OR $1 50 A YEAR, 


A Beautifully Illustrated Journal for the 
Family Circle, Railroad Travelers, etc. 


This publication, composed of Original Stories by 
well-known writers, interspersed with Interesting 
Narratives of Travel and Adventure in all parts of the 
world; Recent Discoveries in Science; Curious Facts 
in Natural History; Anecdotes, and a great varicty of 
Entertaining and Instructive Miscellaneous Reading, 
will constitute a new feature in periodical literature, 
Besides the numerous illustrations in the text, each 
number will contain Four Large and Beautiful 
Engravings on Tinted Paper. 

As this work is stereotyped, all the back numbers can 
be had at any time. 

In the February number will be commenced a new 
continued story of extraordinary interest, 


The Peri ot the Pyrenees, 


A TALE OF ANCIENT SPAIN. 
BY HARRY HAZLETON. 


4am Al) subscriptions to be sent to 
FRANE LESLIE, 
537 Pearl Street, N. ¥, 


Manon 2, 1867.) 








THIS DAY PUBLISHED. | 
NEW EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED. 


WELLS’ 


EVERY MAN HIS OWN LAWYER 


AND FORM BOO KEK: 


A Complete Guide in all Matters of Law and Business Negotia- 
tions for every State in the Union, 


WITH 
FULL AND COMPLETE INSTRUCTIONS FOR PROCEEDING WITHOUT 
LECAL ASSISTANCE IN SUITS AND BUSINESS TRANSACTIONS 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION; 


TOGETHER WITH THE 
EXCISE LAWS, STAMP DUTIES, POST-OFFICE AND CUSTOM-HOUSE REGULATIONS, 
CONSTITUTION OF THE UNI1ED STATES WITH AMENDMENTS, THE WHOLE 
ACTION OF THE GOVERNMENT IN RELATION TO RECONSTRUCTION 
AND THE FREEDMEN, SEALS OF ALL THE STATES, WITH 
DESCRIPTION, ETC., ETO., ETC. 





some years ago by an association of lawyers of well-known standing and ability, was 


ved with | than any work of the kind ever 


received with Seat tavor by the public, attaining a larger sale, it is believed, a 
published. The lapse of time ee brought ated changes in the statutes of many of the States; the ad | 
not only altered the social condition of some of them, bat has introduced the Internal Revenue system, Nationa’ 
Banks, Modifications of the Tariff, Amendments to the Constitution of the United States, and the Emancipation 
of the Slaves. 

The subject of Pensions, Bounties and War Claims has also assumed a new and greatly increased import- 
ance. 


These numerous changes have led the publisher to make a new and thorougbly revised edition, re-stereo- 
typing the whole work; and he has, without regard to expense, procured the services of the men most eure 
to beng every department of it up to the present requirements of the laws, statutes and provisions. So critical 
and thorough has been this revision, that it is the a rd hy —* that the most implicit reliance can 
be placed upon the work, as authority on all the subjects of whic e 

Pine utility of such a work no one will now —- The sale of hundreds of thousands of copies of me 
former editions, and the constant demand for it have settled that point. The a man, the farmer, the 
mechanic, the manufacturer, the soldier, the sailor, each requires a convenient, comprehensive and reliable 
work which will enable them to draw up any instrument in writing that may be required in their several callings 
in a legal form; which will furnish them with such legal information as is usually called for in the various avoca- 
tions of life; a book that everybody can understand, and that will enable every man or woman to be his or her 
own lawyer. To make such a work, and make it well, is no small task; but by patient, continued, and intelligent 


labor, it has been achieved. 

— ew J an a indi ble for his information 
whose customers are scattered throughout the country, will find this manual indispensable for! 
concerning the laws of the various States, in regard to the Collection of Debts, the Limttation of Actions, ye 
and other Laws Exempting Property from Attachment, Stay Laws, the Laws of Frauds, Rates of Interest, Pe 8 
Licenses to Sell Goods, Merchants’, Brokers’, Auction, and Commercial Travelers’ License, Stamp Duties, Custom-House 
Re, 


ete. 
’ 

The City Retailer, 
whose customers are at home, cannot safely give them credit without being familiar with the legal details con- 
cerning false pretenses of buyers. He will also ry the ry! topics P in his Cc 

tnership Agreements and Dissolutions, Assignments of Goods 2 
os Instructions for all the successive Legal steps in cases of Bankruptcy, Promissory Notes, 
Orders, Postal , Goods requiring a Stamp, etc., etc. 


The Country Merchant eceliidianiaasini dann 
will find most of the fore valuable in his business, but in addition, he nd use for Forms of Bills o, ,, 
Jaws of Credit, Contract Noten Orders, Business Bills and Orders, Agreements for the Sale of all kinds of Personal 
Pr 'y, Bonds, Chattel and other Mortgages, Orders and Due Bills for Goods, Factorizing Writs, and many other 


matters. 
The City or Country Attorney a 
read his hand, in reliable form, legal instruments of every description, including those for 
bag day ~ 4 = ptmrn hy Powers of yr ms Articles of sae Letters of License, Credit Agree- 
ments, Satisfactions, Judgments, Leases, Wills and Codicils, Compositions with Creditors, Forms for Pension, Bounty, 
Back Pay, and Indemnity Claims, Internal Revenue Decisions, together with a great mass of carefully collected 
information, which will enable him to state the 


a. . 
law points on nearly all cases which may be brought before him. 
Justices of the Peace and otaries Puitic i an 
will find this work of egy dey In all cases of civil suits which come before a Justice’s Court, and in 
all the provisions for Protests, Affidavits, Acknowledgment of Deeds, Wills, Agreements, Contracts, Leases, etc., elc., the 
work is absolutely perfect. 





Due Bills, Receipts, Money 


Deeds boy ——- Bills of Sale for all kinds of t 
all kinds, Mort, , Satisfaction of Mortgages, Bills o, inds of property, 
y wy te A ao aan to watt Serwyeds or Si Cattle, Fences, Roads, Cultivation of Lands, Homestead Laws, and 
Exemptions ; the Laws, Forms and Steps to be taken for Recovering or Obtaining Public Lands, the Mode of Making-out 
his Returns of Income, and the Taxes to be Paid on the produce of his farm, etc., etc. 


The Mechanic. 
err ye 0) phe ney Journeymen and Apprentices, the Laws of the different States and Terri- 
pria in regard to the Claims of Workmen for Labor, and Instructions for Proceedings in Collecting the sume, 


For Landlords and Tenants ; 
we have provided Forms of Leases and Agreements, and all the necessary instructions and forms for installing 


and rejecting tenants. é 
The Discharged Soldier or Sales es ie tin is 

family Instructions and Forms necessary to enable them to procure Back Pay, Pen- 

panty bm py 4 inst the Govsrument. This matter bas been prepared with extraordinary care, 

and is pronoun ved by those set competent to judge absolutely perfect. By the aid of this book any invalid 

soldier, or widow, or children, or other heirs of a d soldier, who can read and ‘write, can make out their 

pension back pay, or bounty papers, without being under the necessity of expending a dollar of their pittance 

on claim ts, who usually take the largest share for themselves. The instructions are so plain as to make the 
whole perfectly clear and simple. 

nts 

, with instructions for obtaining the Government lands at a merely 

—_ a poe eg of the different States, p ons for Naturalization, ard all other 

matters rtaining to Citizenship; a statement of the Qualifications for a Voter in each State; Laws respecting 

the Parenese, Mortgage, Sale, and Recording of Property; Horse, Sheep, Dog, and general Cattle Laws; taking 


Land on Shares, etc., etc. 
For Married Men and Women. sedi ; 
instructions for Reserving in view of Marriage; the Rights of Marr omen in regard 
ay tet to Conducting Business on their own separate account; Laws concerning Inheritance, Devising 
of Property, Wills, Joint Signature of Deeds, Mortgages, etc. ; for them who need them, complete Instructions 
and forms for Proceedings in Cases of Divorce, and regulations concerning Alimony, and the Care of Children in 
cases of separation. 


Bxecutors, Administrators, Guardians and Minors 
are also fully provided for, the laws appertaining to their rights and duties being fully and accurately stated. 


Sate on M- y the Seals of each State with a brief 
here the Constitution of the United States with all its Amendments, the 8 of each § 8 brie 
History, the whole Action of the Government in relation to Reconstruction and the Legislation concerning the 
edmen, with many other matters of equal importance. 

win In short, there is nA class of the commen, male or female, who have, or empect to have, any property, or who have 
any rights or pri which require ian, who will not be greatly benefited and advantaged by the possession of this 
dook. It wil pony colapemetg save trouble, save them time, save them litigation and lawyers’ fees, und give them 
information that nobody can afford to be without. 





pa 12mo., 600 Pages, Handsomely Bound, Price $2.00. 





, Reliable, First-Class AGENTS WANTED in every Town in the United States, Also, a good GENERAL 
AGEN1{ n all prominent points, to whom liberal inducements will be given. 
Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. Address 


BENT. W. HITCHCOCH, Publisher, 
14 Chambers street, New York. 
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: O- 
Creditors and others, Policies of Insurance, Powers | 


the Lien Laws of the various States and Territories, the Statute of Limita- | 











‘THE 


Great American Tea Company 


Have selected the following kinds from their stock, which they recommend to meet the wants of Clubs, 


THEY ARE SOLD AT CARGO PRICES, 


The same as the Company sell them in New York, as the list of prices will show. 





All goods sold are warranted to give satisfaction, 





PRICE LIST OF TEAS: 
OOLONG (Black), 70c., 80c., 90c., best $1 ® tb. 
MIXED (Green and Black), 70c., 80c.. 90c., best $1 ® Ib. 
ENGLISH BREAKFAST (B.ack), 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10, 
best $1 20 ® Ib. 
IMPERIAL (Green), 80c., 90c., $1, $110, best $125 PB tb. 
vee y eee (Green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10, best $1 25 


@ tb. 
UNCOLORED JAPAN, $1, $1 10, best $1 25 ® Ib. 





These Teas are chosen for their intrinsic worth, keep- 

ing in mind health, economy and a high degree of pleas- 
ure in drinking them. 
Our Black and Green Mixed Teas will give universal 
satisfaction and suit all tastes, being composed of the 
best Foo Chow Blacks and Moyune Greens. English 
Breakfast is not recommended, excepting to those who 
have acquired a taste for that kind of Tes, although it 
is the finest imported, 


Coffees Roasted & Ground Daily. 


GROUND CorFEE, 20c., 25c., 30c., 35c., best 40c. ® tb. 
Hotels, Saloons, Boarding-house-keepers and Families 
who use large quantities of Coffee, can economize in 
that article by using our French Breakfast and Dinner 
Coffee, which we sell at the low price of 30c. @ Ib., and 
warrant to give perfect satisfaction. 








Consumers can save from 50c, to $1 ® fb by purchas- 
ing their Teas of the 


Great American Tea Co., 


Nos. 31 & 33 Vesey-st.,fCor. of Church. 
Post Ottice Box, 5,643 New York City. 





How to Get up Clubs. 


Some parties inquire of us how they shall proceed to 
get up a club, The answer is simply this: Let each 
person wishing to join in a club, say how much tea or 
coffee he wants, and select the kind and price from our 
Price List, as published in the paper in or our circulars. 
Write the names, kinds, and amounts plainly on a list, 
and when the club is complete send it to us by mail, 
and we will put each party’s goodsin separate packages, 
and mark the name upon them, with the cost, so there 
need be no confusion in their distribution—each party 
exactly getting what he orders, and no more. The cost 
of transportation the members of the club can divide 
equitably among themselves. 

The funds to pay for the goods ordered can be sent 
by drafts on New York, ty Post-Oflfice money orders, or 
by Express, as may suit the convemience of the club. 
Or, if the amount ordered exceed thirty dollars, we 





will, if desired, send the goods by Express, to “collect 
on delivery.”’ 

COUNTRY CLUBS, Hand and Wagon Peddlers, and 
small stores (of which class we are supplying many 
thousands, all of which are doing well), can have their 
orders promptly and faithfully filled; and in case of 
Clubs, can have each party’s name marked on their 
package, and directed, by sending their orders to Nos, 
31 and 33 Vesey street. 

Parties sendiog Club or other orders for less than 
thirty dollars had better send Post-Office drafts, or 
money with their orders, to save the expense of col- 
lecting by express; but larger orders we will forward by 
Express to collect on delivery. 

Hereafter we will send a complimentary package to 
the party getting up the Club. “Our profits are smail, 
but we will be as liberal as we can afford. We send no 
Somemmnentary package for Clubs of less than thirty 

ollars, 


CLUB ORDER. 
TrroumpH, Jan. 7, 1867. 
To the Great American Tea Co., Nos. 31 and 33 Vesey 
slreet, N. Y. . 

GENTS— My last order came to hand in good condition, 
and gave entire satisfaction. I herewith send you 
another order, all new names, and all farmers. Please 
send as good Tea as you sent before, and you will hear 
from us again. 

Many thanks for the complimentary package. 

Yours, truly, lo Mie ° 

Please ship to Mendota (by express) Lasalle Co., Ill. 





4 tb Young Hyson....0. Billings.....at $1.25....$5 00 
4 tb Young Hyson....Wm. Austin....at 1.25.... 5 00 
4 tb Young Hyson....T. Hitchens....at 1.25.... 5 00 
4 tb Young Hyson....J. Worsley.. ...at 1.25.... 5 00 
4 Ib Young Hyson....C. C. Webster..at 1.25.... 5 00 
4 tb Young Hyson....John Quigley...at 1.25.... 5 00 
4 tb Young Hyson....James Quigley..at 1.25.... 5 00 
4 Ib Young H#son....D. Westgate....at 1.25.... 5 00 
4 Ib Young Hyson....A. Austin....... at 1.25.... 5 00 
3 16 Young Hyson....E, Chrystler....at 1.25.... 3 75 
3 tb Young Hyson....S. B. Gillett....at 1.25.... 3 78 
1 1% Oolong........... 8. B. Gillett....at 1.00. 100 
2 16 Young Hyson....D. Parsons..... at 1.25.... 250 
OW POMRe ccc ccsecees D. Parsons..... at 1.25.... 2 50 
2 tb Young Hyson....H. Presher..... at 1.25.... 2 50 
2 t Young Hyson....Mr. Hewlett....at 1.25.... 2 50 
51 ths, $63 50 

N. B.—All villages and towns where a large number 


reside, by clulbling together, can reduce the cost of their 
by and Coffees about one-third by sending directly 
to the 


CREAT AMERICAN TEA CoO., 


Nos. 31 and 33 Vesey street, near Church, 
Post-Office Box, No, 5,643 New York City, 


Aa We call special notice to the fact that our Vesey 
street store is at Nos, 31 and 33 Vesey street, corner of 





Church street—LARGE DOUBLE STORE. 








DEGRAAE & TAYLOR, 
87 and 89 Bowery, ard 65 Chrystie Street, Mew York, 


Still continue to keep the largest stock of Parlor, Dining 
and Bedroom Furniture, of any house in the United 
States, which they offer to the Wholesale and Retail 
trade at a discount of twenty per cent. from old prices. 


Also, 


BEDDING AND SPRING BEDS, 


A GREAT VARIETY. 








| FARO CHECKS. 


| Patent Compressed Ivory, 134 inch—300 White, 200 
Red, 100 Blue—with Splits, Markers and Cappers, com- 

| plete. Price, $72 per set. Poker Checks, $10 per 190. 

| No orders filled unless accompanied with a deposit. 

WM. M. WELLING, 571 Broadway, 

| Opposite Metropolitan Hotel. 

} 

{ 





Holloway’s Pills.—Ticdoloureaux, that 
worst of pains, is mastered by these Pills. We have 


any quantity of testimonials proving their wonderful 
efficacy after a few doses. 

SEWING $ 5 
MACHINE ! 


THE EMBODIMENT OF PRACTICAL UTILITY 
AND EXTREME SIMPLICITY. Originally Patented 
Way 13, 1862; improvement patented June 9, 1863. The 
celebrated FAMILY GEM SEWING MACHINE, with 
CRIMPING attachment ; sews with DoubLEe or SINGLE 
THREAD of ALL KINDS, making sixteen stitches to 


each evolution of the wheel. Will Gather, Hem, 
Ruffle, Shirr, Tuck, Run up Breadths, &c.; the 
strongest and cheapest machine made. Warranted 


for THREE YEARS. It has taken the Premiums at 
New York and other Strate Farms, and received the 
Fut APppRovAL of ALL the principal Journals, and of 
those who have UsED THEM. 


“With single or double thread, it rapidly makes 
| the stitch exactly like hand sewing.”—N. Y. 7'ribune. 
Single Machines, all complete, sent on receipt of price, 
$5. Safe delivery guaranteed. Agents wanted every- 
where. Adqress all orders to 
FAMILY GEM SEWING MACHINE Co., 
tf Office, 102 Nassau Street, N. Y. 


——_________« 


THE STANDARD 


AMERICAN BILLIARD TABLE 


AND 


COMBINATION CUSHIONS, 


Approved and adopted by the Billiard Congress of 1863. 
The best and only reliable Billiard Table manufactured. 
Balls, Cues, and eve-y article relating to Billiards, for 
sale by PHELAN & COLLENDER, 
Corner of Crosby and Spring Streets, N. Y. 


A New Way to Make Money.—Send 


50 cents for two Golden Envelopes, sure to draw a prize | 

| copies, 

197 Broadway, i 
u 


and a chance to draw $30,000 in Greenbacks. 
MANUFACTURERS’ ASSUUIATION, 
| New York City. 


Address 











THE PARLOR STEAM ENGINE. 


The “LITTLE MARVEL” Parlor Steam Engine is 
free from all danger. A child may work it with perfect 
safety. It will diffuse a delicious perfume when re- 
quired, The latest novelty of the day. Sent, post-paid, 
on receipt of $1. The trade supplied. Address orders 
to O. A, ROORBACH, 122 Nasoau st., N. Y. tf. 





This is no Humbug! 

By sending 30 cents, and stamp, with age, height, 
color of eyes and hair, you will receive, by return mail, 
a correct picture of your future husband or wife, with 
naine and date of marriage. Address MINNIE CLIF- 
TON, P.O. Drawer No. 38, Fultonville, N. ¥. 596-608 


NO NAME FOR THEM, 


OR ORIENTAL MYSTERIES. Chemists are perplexed 
by them, Manufacturers cannot produce them, Hot 
Water reveals them, then people wonder at them. 
Price 25 cents. Send Orders to O. A. ROORBACH, 122 
Nassau street, New York, tf 


XxX SAVONINE 


NOTICE whenever an article of actual value, and ac 
kpvowledged as such by the Public, becomes “a House 
hold Necessity,”’ it is a notorious fact that numberless 





| counterfeits immediately appear, and claims are made 


of “priority of invention.” An action on this head has 
already commenced in the Supreme Court of New York. 
Now, therefore, TAKE NOTICE that any one counter- 
feiting, or in any manner making use of the Trade mark 
hereunder, and duly registered, will be prosecuted, 
and without further notice, by the 
GLAMORGAN SOAP CO. 
45 Broadway, N. Y. 


SAV AOT 


x 


Confession and Experience of an Invalid. 


Published for the benefit and as a caution to young 
men and others, who suffer from Nervous Debility, 





o 





supplying THE MEANS OF SELP-cURE. By one who has 
cured himself after undergoing considerable quackery. 
By enclosing a post-paid addressed envelope, single 


free of charge, may be had of the author. 
NATHANIEL MAYFAIR, Esgq., 
Brooklyn, Kings Co,, N. ¥, 


384 
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STEINWAY & SONS’ 
Grand, Square & Upright 


PIANOFORTES, 


Have taken Thirty-five First Premiums, at the Principal 
Fairs held in this country within the last ten years, and 
also a First Prize Medal at the treat International Ex- 
hibition in London, 1862, in competition with 269 Pianos 
from all parts of the World. 
Every Piano is constructed with their ‘‘ Pateat Agraffe 
Arrangement” applied directly to the full Iron Frame. 
STEINWAY & SONS direct special attent’on to their 
newly invented ‘‘ UPRIGHT ” Piano», with their ‘‘ Pa- 
tent Resonator’ and double Iron Frame, patented June | 
5, 1866, which, by their volume and exquisite quulity of | 
tone, have elicited the unqualified admiration ot the 
musica! profession and all who have heard them. | 
STEINWAY & SONS’ Pianos are used by the most | 
eminent pianists of Eurepe and America, who preter 
them for their own public and private use whenever 
accessible. These instruments are the only American 
Pianos exported to Europe in large numbers, and actually 
used by the great pianists in Luropean Concert Rooms. 
Every Fiano warranted for five years, Old Pianos | 
taken in exchange. 


WAREROOMS: 
First Floor of Steinway Hall, 


tfo 71 & 73 East 14th St., N. Y. 





OLD EYES MADE | 
NEW easily and with- | 
out doctor or medi- | 
cines. Sent, post-paid, 
on receipt of 10 cents. 
DR. E. B. FOOTE, 
1130 Broadway, N. Y. 


*) Away with SPECTACLES. 


} 





COMFORT AND 
CURE FOR THE 
RUPTU RED—sent, 
post-paid, on receipt 
of 10 cents. Address 
Dr. E. B. FOOTE, au- 
thor of Medwal Com- 
mon Sense, &c. 

No. 1130 Broadway, 
New York. 


POLLAK & SON, Meer- 
schaum Manufacturers, 692 Broad- 
(m& Way, near Fourth Street, New York. 
Pipes and Holders cut to order and 
repaired. All goods warranted gen- 
uine. Send for wholesale or retail 
circular. Pipes from $4 upward. o 


WHEELER & WILSON’S 
HIGHEST PREMIUM 


rT © 


NCOMFORTABLE 
TRUSSES. 


b) 


a 


—_@ 

















SEWING MACHINES, 


625 Broadway, New York. 
Wow is the Time to Subscribe. 


TO THE LADIES OF AmERICA, 


Patrons of 


Frank Leslie’s Lady’s Magazine. 


ANNOUNCEMENT FOR 1867. 


o 





Frank Leshe’s Lady’s Magazine for 1867 


will be the most complete Lady’s Book to be found in 
this or any other country. The rapid increase of ita 
circulation proves the high appreciation of American 
Ladies and the hold it has taken on their affections. 


Its Claims: 
l.—IT IS THEONLY REAL GAZETTE OF FASHION. 


Owing to our extensive and complete arrangements, and 
the late date of its publication, the fashions published 
in Paris, London and Berlin, are reproduced immedi- 
ately after their arrival. Our Magazine is the only one 
thus giving the Jatest fashions. In .nost of the periodi- 
cals offered to Ladies the fashions are really two or 
three months old. 


IL.—ITS IMMENSE DOUBLE SHEET FASHION 
PLaTES ARE WITHOUT A PARALLEL. 


In the size and extent of our Fashion plate we have 
no competition. Whatever assertions may be made in 
circulars and announcements, a lady need only measure 


OUR MAGNIFICENT DOUBLE PAGE COLORED 
FASHION PLATE, 


twelve inches by sixteen inches in size, and our 


PLAIN DOUBLE PAGE FASHION PLATE, 


always given in the same number, seventeen inches by 
twenty-four, to be convinced how little any other can 
retend really to furnish Ladies with full information. 
sides the Full Length Fashions in these plates, we 
give at least fifty smaller fashion illustrations in each 
number, comprising every article of ladies’ or children’s 
attire, and in these we confine ourselves to the styles 
of no single house, our selections being made from the 
choicest offered. In a word, we can boldly assert that 
we give in eech number more than all other magazines 
combined. 

Ill.—LITERARY MERIT.—No Lady’s Book, and few 
if any of the Monthlies, can claim superiority in a lite- 
rary point of view over Frank Lesire’s Lapy’s MaGa- 
ZINE. 


Our array of talented writers, if we chose to parade 
it, would exceed by far in worth and numbers that of 
any similar periodical. Ours is the only Lady’s Maga- 
zine that gives original illustrations to its literary mat- 
ter. 








IV.—ELEGANT AND PROFUSE XYLOGRAPHIC 
ILLUSTRATIONS.—We have adopted as the finest, 
softest and most effective illustrations, the magnificent 
Chromo Lithographs, giving copies of celebrated paint- 
ings, rich and warm in coloring, and throwing com- 
pletely into the shade the hard, stiff steel illustrations | 
commonly given. Besidesthe. our pages teem with | 
excellent wood engravings, em..acing every variety of | 
subject, Works of Art, Notable Women, Manners and | 
Customs, Animal Life, Foreign Travel and Adventure, 


etc. 
TERMS: 


One copy, for one year 
Four copies, to one post-oflice 
With the additional advantage of one extra | 
copy gratis, to the person sending the 
amount. 
One copy of Frank Leslie’s Illustrated News- 
paper, or Chimney Corner and Lady’s 
zine, tor one year to one address 
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MEXICAN CONTRIBUTION TO THE GRAND PARIS EXPOSITION OF 1867. 





Buy one of “‘ Stoeckel’s Patent Gradu- 
ated Wine, Brandy, or Prescription Bottles ;”’ a useful 
bottle to every family. Sold by all Druggists. 

HAGERTY BROTHERS, 


© 591-600 Wholesale Agents. 


Just Published, The most interesting work of the 
season. 


Half Hours with the Best Authors. 
With Biographical and Critical Notes. 
By Charles Knight. Insix volumes. This is the most 
elegant edition ever published. 
JOHN BRADBURN, 107 Nassau st. 


THE 
AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL MONTHLY 


Devoted to Popular Instruction and Literature. 


CONTENTS FOR FEBRUARY, 1867: 
I. Oceanic Phenomena—Depths of the Ocean—Bed of 
the Ocean, by J. J. Stevenson. II. John Boyd, A Story 
of American School Life Experience, by William W. 
Tufts. III. Isometric Drawing, by Geo. W. Plympton. 
IV. How Chilcren are Badly Taught to Sing, by F. 8. 
Jewell. Vv. The Master’s Holiday—A Dialogue—by 
Mrs. McLeod. VI. Grammar Gone Mad. VIL Emi- 
nent Educators who Died in 1:66. VIII. Doctors 
Doctored. IX. Test of Wise Legislation in School. 
X. Editorial Correspondence—Letter from Minnesota— 


Flogging in School—University of London—Working: | 


men’s College, etc. XI. Educational Intelligence: 
United States, Great Britain, France, China. XII. Cur- 
rent Publications. XIII. Inventions for Schools. 

Price, $1.50 per annum. Specimens vy mail, prepaid, 
15 cts. Club Rates are Liberal. Teachers and Clergy- 
men may obtain, in exchange tor a little work in the 
Educational field, a copy of WEBSTER’S ROYAL 
QUARTO DICTIONARY, price $12. 

J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., 430 Broome st., N. Y. 

te) 


$10 from $1; or, $80 per Day. | 


Agents (Ladies and Gentlemen) wanted everywhere, 
in & new, permanent and honorable business. For full 
particulars, please address, with stamp, G. W. JACK- 
SON & CO., 11 South street, Baltimore, Md. 596-90 





THE 


LARGEST COLLECTION OF SEEDS 


Ever Offered in America. 





Full and exy licit directions for cultivation are given in 
our new 


Amateur Cultivators’ Guide 
TO THE 
KITCHEN AND FLOWER-GARDEN, 
Now ready. 


A descriptive work of 150 pages, fully illustrated with 
a beautiful eolored plate and 100 engravings, containing 
alist of over 2,500 varieties of Flower and Vegetable 
Seeds; also, 150 varieties of the choicest French Hybrid 
Gladiolus. All the novelties, both of the Flower and 
Vegetable, for 1867, will be found described in the above 
work. Mailed free toany address on receipt of 25 cents, 

WASHBURN & CO., 
Seed Merchants, Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mags. 
596-7o 


‘The Etna Sewing Machine 


possesses superior advantages over all other Machines. 


It is reliable in manipulation and not likely to get out | 


of order. Its working is so simple that any person can 

learn it with the greatest facility and in leas time than 

any other machine, while the sewing it performs is un- 

surpassed by any other process in use. 

PLANER, BRAUNSDORF & CO., 
Warerooms, 194 Grand Street, N. Y. 


THE BOWEN MICROSCOPE, 
Magnifying 500 Tres, mailed to any address for 50 cts. 


Tuner of different powers for $1. Address 
° 


o 


F. B. BOWEN, Box 220, Boston, Mass. 


‘CET THE BEST.” 
WARD'S 


PAPER COLLARS 


For ladies and gentlemen, the largest assortment in 
the New World. 
TO BE HAD EVERYWHERE, 
And at wholesale and retail at the manufactory, No. 337 
Broadway, New York. 





| 





| Lock Stitch Reversible Feed 


SEWINC MACHINE. 
| The Best in the World for Family Uso. 


| FLORENCE SEWING MACHINE CoO., 
505 Broadway, New York. 


| THE HOWE MACHINE CO.’ 
Sewing Machines, 
| 699 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
FOR FAMILIES AND MANUFACTURERS. 


na Penny SS. 


THE HOWE LOCK STITCH 


er a 


} 
ze 
| 






These world-renowned Sewing Machines were award- 
ed the highest premiums at the World’s Fairin London, 
and six first premiums at the New York State Fair of 
1866, and are celebrated for doing the best work, using 
| @much smaller needle for the same thread than any 
other machine. They are made under the immediate 
supervision of the President of the Company, Elias 
Howe, Jr., original inventor ofthe Sewing Machine, and 
are adapted to all kinds of sewing. °o 


Scrofula, Rheumatism, Dys- 
pepsia, Eruptions of the 
Skin, Swollen Glands, 

&e., &e. 


A WORD OF ADVICE TO FAMILIES AND TO THE 
AFFLICTED GENERALLY. 

Scrofula is the cause of a great variety of diseases, the 

| eure of which is certain by using the Strumatic Salts 

for bathing purposes, prepared by the Pennsy.vania 

Salt Mauufac'uring Company, and possessing exactly 

| the same virtues as the celebraied Kreuznach Springs 

| (Prussia), whence on a yearly average of eight thou- 

saud patients seeking relief from their different afflic- 

tions not one ever returns without a perfect cure. For all 

the above diseases take Strwmatic Baths, which will 

| cure you without fail. 
For sale at all the principal Druggists’. 
PH, EPPELSHEIMER, Agent, 
56 Cedar Street. 





‘PENNSYLVANIA SALT MANU- 


| FACTURING COMPANY'S 
SAPONIFIER. 


|MAKE YOUR OWN SOAP AND SAVE 
SIXTY PER CENT. 


There is no article known producing such excellent 
and cheap Soap as this Saponifier. In siving your 
waste grease, and using the same according to direc- 
tions around each box, you obtain, with very little 
trouble and in a very short time, splendid Soap that 
will cost you two to five cents per pound, and if you 
buy the grease it will come only to six or seven cents 
per pound, 

For sale at all the principal Grocers’, Druggists’ and 


General Dealers’. 
| \ T ANTED—AGENTS, $75 to $200 per month, every- 
where, Male and Female, to introduce through- 
out the United States, the GENUINE IMPROVED COM- 
MON SENSE FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. This 
machine will stitch, hem, fell, tuck, qu'lt, bind, braid 
and embroider in a most superior manner. Price only 
$18. Fully warranted for five years. We will pay 
$1,000 for any machine that will sew a stronger, more 
beautiful, or more elastic seam than ours. It makes 
the ‘‘Eiastic Lock Stitch.”” Every second stitch can 
be cut, and still the cloth cannot be pulled apart with- 
out tearing it, We pay agents from $75 to $200 per 
month and expenses, or a commission from which twice 
that amount can be made. Address 
SECOMB & CO., Cleveland, Ohio. 
CAUTION.—Do not be imposed upon by other parties 
palming off worthless cast-iron machines, under the 
| same name or otherwise, Ours isthe only genuine and 
| really practical cheap machine manufactured. 
595-980 








| Cold Weather does not have any effect 
| upon the skin after using Wright's Aleonated Glycerin 
| Tablet. No other soap should be used for infants and 
| children. Order of your Druggist. ° 


REVOLVER. 
SS) 


NATIONAL 








MANUFACTURED BY THE 


National Arms Co., 


KENT AVE., COR. OF HEWES ST., BROOKLYN, 
E. D., NEW YORK. / 

This now celebrated Revolver exceeds all others for 
compactness, effectiveness, durability, power and safety 
in carrying. Is light (14 oz.), small (only 7 inches in 
length), with larger metallic cartridge (32-100th ball) 
than any Revolver made of same size and weight. For 
| sale throughout the United States and Canada by the 
} trade generally. Having dispensed with our New York 
Agency, all large orders should be sent direct to the 
or where they will be promptly executed. 

980 











MOT T'S CHEMICALI 





The Best Hair restorer and dressing. Sold by druggists. 


MERCHANTS, BANEERS, 
And others should send to all parts of the United States 
by HARNDEN’S EXPRESS, 65 Broadway. tfo 


NEW YORK PIANOFORTE CO. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
GRAND AND 8QU ARE 
AGRAFTE 


PIANOFORTES. 


394 HUDSON ST., BET. HOUSTON AND CLARKSON 
572-970 STS., NEW YORK. 








$30,000. For a Fortune, and no Deception, ad 
dress HARRIS BROTHERS, Boston, Mass. 587-990 








SKATES FOR THE MILLION. 








DEPOT FOR NEW YORK CLUB SKATES. 


A fine assortment ot all desirable styles of English 
and American Skates for Ladies, Gentlemen, Misses, 
Youths and Childrén. ‘“ Woodvam’s”’ Latest Kink, 
and Winan’s Patent Foot Shield. Depot for ‘‘ Sebring’s’ 
Parlor Base Ball Field. ALFRED WOODHAM, 424 
Broadway, New York. Skates Ground and Repaired. 
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PRin=; <= 
—UNTING OFFICES 
For the Army and Navy Hospitals. Merchants, Drng- 
gists, and all who wish to print neatly, cheaply and ex- 
peditiously. Circular sent free. Sheets of Type, Cuts, 


&c., 10 cts. ADAMS PRESS COMPANY, 26 Ann street, 
New York. tf 
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“ECONOMY IS WEALTH.”—Franklin. 


ww will people pay $50 or $100 for a Sewing Ma- 

chine when $25 will buy a better one for all 
PRACTICAL purposes? Notwithstanding reports to the 
contrary, the subscribers beg to inform their numerous 
friends that the “ FRANKLIN” and ‘‘ MEepaLLicn”’ Mu- 
chines can be had in any quantity. This machine is a 
double thread, constructed upon entirely new princi- 
ples, and DOES NOT infringe upon any other in the 
world. Itis emphatically tle poor man’s Sewi1g Ma- 
chine, and is warranted to excel atu others, as thou- 
sands of patrons will testify. 

k@ AGENTS WANTED. Machines cent to Agents 
on trial, and given away to families who are needy and 
deserving. Address J. C. OTTIS & CO., Boston, Mass. 

592-6040 


GROVER&BAKERS 


HIGHEST PREMIUM 
Elastic Stitch and Lock Stitch 
SEWING MACHINES, 


495 BROADWAY, N. Y. 








Birect Steamship Line Between 


Antwerp and New York. 


New York, Feb. 12, 1867. 
The undersigned will dispatch, during the coming 
season, every other SATURDAY, a first-class Englisi: 
screw-steamer for Antwerp. First ship from Antwerp, 
SATURDAY, March 23; first ship from New York, 
SATURDAY, April 13, taking passengers and freight at 
the lowest rates. Full particulars, giving names of 
steamers, prices of passage, etc., will be published in 
afew days. For freight or passage, apply to 
tfo HILLER & CO., No. 3 Chambers street. 


Drunkard, Stop! Stop! Stop! 

C.C. BEERS, M.D., Boston, Mass., has cured over 
10,000 of Intemperance, Judge Russell, of the Supreme 
Court, writes: ‘‘From observation, [ kNow that his 
practice is successful.” It is harmless. Send stamp 
tor circular. 596-90 


WELLS'S EVERY MAN HIS OWN 
LAWYER AND FORM BOOK. 


See advertisement on the inside page. 


REMARKABLE NOVELTY! 
STEREOSCOPIC VIEWS 


or 
Interior of Mammoth Cave, Kentucky, 
JUST PUBLISHED BY 
E. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO., 501 Broadway, 


Dealers in Photo. Materiale, Albums and Stereoscopes. 


N. B.—A complete outfit to make Ambrotypes, Ferro- 
types and Photographic Negatives, size 344 by 4% 
inches, with Chemicals, &c., for $60. o 


All Wanting Farms. 

Good Soil, Mild Climate, 34 miles south of Phila- 
delphia. Price only $25 r acre. Also improved 
Farms. Hundreds are settling. Information sent free. 

502 Address C, K. LANDIS, Vineland, N, J. 

















